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> The following have never before appeared in print. 
We take great pleasure in presenting to our readers these 


beautiful verses, from the pen of their favorite author and our 


highly esteemed friend. —_— 
THE BOB-O'LINKUM. 
RY C. F. HOFFMAN. 


[The Icterus Agripennie of Audubon—Emberiza Oryzivora of Wil- 
son, is known from Mexico to Labrador, under the different names of 
Reed Bird, Rice Bunting, Butter Bird, Bob-O’Linkum, &c.] 


Tuov vocal sprite—thou feathered troubadour! 
In pilgrim weeds through many a clime a ranger, 
Com’st thou to doff thy russet suit once more, 

And play in foppish trim the masquing stranger ? 
Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature; 
But, wise as all of us, perforce, must think ’em, 
The school-boy best hath fixed thy nomenclature, 

And poets, too, must call thee Bob-O’Linkum ! 


Say! art thou, long ’mid forest glooms benighted, 
So glad to skim our laughing meadows over— 
With our gay orchards here so much delighted, 
It makes thee musical, thou airy rover? 
Or are those buoyant notes the pilfer’d treasure 
Of faéry isles, which thou hast learn’d to ravish 
Of all their sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure, 
And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish? 


They tell sad stories of thy mad-cap freaks, 
Wherever o’er the land thy pathway ranges ; 
And even in a brace of wandering weeks, 
They say, alike thy song and plumage changes. 
Here both are gay; and when the buds put forth, 
And leafy June is shading rock and river, 
Thou art unmatch’d, blithe warbler of the North, 
When through the balmy air thy clear notes quiver. 


Joyous, yet tender—was that gush of song 
Learned from the brooks, where, ’mid its wild flowers 
The silent prairie listens all day long, [smiling, 
The only captive to such sweet beguiling? 
Or didst thou, flitting through the verdurous halls 
And column’d aisles of western groves symphonious, 
Learn from the tuneful woods rare madrigals, 
To make our flowering pastures here harmonious? 


Caught’st thou thy carol from Ojibbway maid, 
Where, through the liquid fields of wild rice plashing, 
Brushing the ears from off the burden’d blade, 
Her birch canoe o’er some lone lake is flashing? 
Or did the reeds of some savannah South 
Detain thee while thy northern flight pursuing, 
To place those melodies in thy sweet mouth 
The spice-fed winds had taught them in their wooing ? 


Unthrifty prodigal!—is no thought of ill 
The cadence of thy roundelay disturbing ever ? 
Or doth each pulse in choiring sequence still 
Throb on in music till at rest for ever ? 
Yet, now in wildered maze of concord floating, 
*T would seem, that glorious hymning to prolong, 
Old Time, in hearing thee, might fall a-doting, 
And pause to listen to thy rapturous song! 
—_——— 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue Opera is the last refinement of Musical Science. It 
has carried the most delightful of the Arts to an unnatural 
pitch of perfection. It has destroyed (in all those who culti- 
vate it) a taste for the pure, simple and unobtrusive beauties 
of Music, ‘ while, heavenly maid, she [yet] was young,’ and 
introduced a love for exhibitions of mere skill and ingenuity. 
The enjoyment of the Ballad, the artless strain of former 
days; the hearty relish of the free old songs of England and 
Scotland: the noble music of our venerated ecclesiastical 
master; the sweet hymn (the pious embodiment of devotional 


melody )—all, all are gone, and in their place we have the 
warbling plaint, the long-drawn sigh, the up-trilled treble, the 
deep grunting bass, the falsetto, the cantata, the bravura, the 
scena, the solo, the duett, the quartette, the chorus, and 
heaven knows what, of madness in Music and harshness in 
Harmony. 

Among a people of strong sense and keen discernment the 
Opera can never become a permanent national amusement. 
The cases of England and our own country prove this suffi~j 
ciently. In Italy and similar countries where the mind is 
enervated by climate and luxurious indolence, mere sounds 
take precedence of sense. In the former, however, the 
melody must be an echo of the sentiment, deep-souled, and 
struggling for expression. i 
What is the Opera? Why, a sort of middle estate between 
the Melo-Drama and the Concert. It resembles nothing in 
Nature—’t is neither Comedy, nor Tragedy, nor Farce. Each 
of these have their counterpart in ‘this living, breathing 
world.’ The Opera is a sort ef composite of the three, and 
of the most indifferent parts of the three. It has none of the 
light elegance of the first, nor the sublime energy of the 
second, nor the broad humor of the third. The Italians seem 
utterly deficient in wit and humor, unless of the grotesque sort, 
as well as in a serene sublimity and daring flights. To this 
last remark their great Poets are undoubtedly exceptions— 
but we were speaking of their Opera. Their comic attempts 
descend into and seldom rise above fantastic buffoonery, and 
their flights of imagination are mere melo-dramatic bombast. 
And then their presumption—only to think of Othello being 
converted into an Opera! 

The mere Music of these Operas is frequently very frail— 
but what is the dramatic interest? What is represented on 
the stage should have a dramatic interest, else why bring it 
on the stage at all? If singing alone or mimicking, a room 
will answer as well or better. The very object of the stage 
is ‘room to bustle in.’ If there is no action, or very little, no 
room for display is wanted. There is but little action in 
the Opera—no character, with any traits of consequence— 
no dialogue. What, then, is there? Notes, bass of Music, 
the gamut, vocal sounds—the unnatural Recitative, neither 
speaking nor singing—the dwelling upon the slightest things 
with an emphasis as earnest as on the greatest—the complete 
sameness of manner, varied only by a vicious extravagance of 
gesture and expression, and the interminable choruses, de- 
prive the Opera of all interest, in our eyes. 

To relish the best Operas, neither understanding nor heart 
is at all necessary, for neither are addressed. What pathos 
there is in some is totally lost in an eager desire for display. 
To give the singer a chance, the incidents must be stopped 
and the story stand still—a drag isto be put upon the wheels 
of the Car of Melody. An aria is more important than an 
action; and bravery is less effective than a bravura. Dya- 
matic illusion there is none, or, if any, of the most improba- 
ble kind. We have devils in hell, as in Der Freischutz; or 
we see the Oriental Brahma ascending to Heaven, in the 
Bayadere; or the dead are raised to view in their shrouds 
and coffins, in Robert the Devil. The characters are without 
variety. Heroes, lovers, tyrants, dancing girls, peasants, 
princes, form the whole dramatis persone, and ‘ ex uno disce 
omnes’—all alike. There is no discrimination—no shading. 

We are willing to confess ourselves lovers of every species 
of Music—even of Operatic Music in moderation ; but at the 
same time we interpose that to sit for three or four hours to 
hear a set of fellows (generally poor actors) squalling, scroech- 
ing, grunting, grumbling, groaning, hissing, hooting and play- 
ing all manner of tricks with their voices, is one of the most 
vexatious things in the world. To hear that beautiful art so 





bedeviled and reviled by its professors ig enough to make one 


sick of music for ever. What can be more delicious than a 
charming song of Burns's, expressive of Love and the tender- 
est gallantry? Amor triumphans is here sung in a right mas- 
terly strain; but Love in an Italian Opera is generally a hot- 
house flower, which dies on exposure to the air. What 
patriotic effu:ions kindle generous fire quicker than the pieces 
of that class by the same author? Among the Italians, this 
public virtue exists but in name. Music soft, artful and ef- 
‘feminate like theirs, flourishes only in despotic governments. 
The free air of Liberty alone can inspire such strains as ‘ Scots 
wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,’ and ‘ Ye Mariners of England.’— 
America should for this reason be the land of the patriotic 
lyre. We have had few spirit-stirring tones so far, but the 
full force of the instrument will one day be wakened by some 
master hand. 

In a word , we do not wonder at the ‘bad success’ of the 
Italian here, since the defects which strike us as insu- 
perable to its advancement are inherent in its very nature.— 
Let us, then, ‘chaunt the old heroic ditty o’er;’ let us have 
the gay song, the soothing hymn; but for the Opera, let 
us have none of it. May Burns, Percy, Moore, Heber, 
and a host of sweet lyrics, be cherished. Of Rossini, Bellini, 
Cimaroza, &c. &c., we. would hear their overtures, grand and 
stirring as they are—their barcaroles, soft as the breathing 
of Dorian flutes—their dashing bravuras, singly or a few to- 
gether—but from a long Opera, comic or tragic, recited or 
sung, heaven defend us! We must except from this censure 
the finest Italian Operas which have been well translated, and 
as sung by fine English vocalists, and also the late admirable 
Opera by Mr. Rooke; and further, the few English produc- 
tions which go under that name—as the Beggar's Opera, 
Love in a Village, the Duenna, and a few others. These are 
just the thing. The dialogue in them is neat, spirited and 
witty, and there is enough of character and conduct for a light 
comedy. Give us, then, a good comic English Opera, or else 
give us an Opera containing juster sentiment, sweeter songs, 
finer hits at character, and a manlier style of writing, than 
Love in a Village, if ye can—else we want none of your 
Italian Music, ye ‘ fanaticos la musica’! 4 

os 7 THE ENALYST. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 
NEW DISCOVERY IN THE FINE ARTS. 

Wuene are we going? Whocan tell? The phantasma- 
goria of inventions passes rapidly before us—are we to see 
them no more ?7—are they to be obliterated? Is the hand of 
man to be altogether stayed in his work ?1—the wit active— 
the fingers idle? Wonderful wonder of wonders!! Vanish 
aqua-tints and ragga —— that consume their 
own smoke, devour yourselves. engravers, en- 
gravers, and etchers, drink up your msietlo Gok dhe ! 
There is an end of your black art—‘ Othello’s occupation is 
no more.’ The real black art of true ic arises and cries 
avaunt. All nature shall paint ds, rivers, trees, 
houses, plains, mountains, cities, shall all paine themselves at 
a bidding, and at a few moment's notice. Towns will no 
longer have any representatives but themselves. Invention 
says it. It has found out the one thing new under the sun; 
that, by virtne of the sun’s patent, all nature, animate and 
inanimate, shall be henceforth its own painter, engraver, 
printer, and r. ° Here is a revolution in art; and, that 
we may not be behindhand in revolutions, for which we have 
so imitative a taste, no sooner does one start up in Paris, but 
we must have one in London too. And so Mr. —— 
invention is instantly rivaled by Mr. Fox Talbot's. 
and the Photogenic revelutions are to on 2 





all down, inters, engravers, and, alas! the 
race, the s All ye, by whom the ‘ Flumen Rhenum, 
aut pl discubitur arcus,’ before whose unsteady hands 





towers have led down upon the paper, and the pagodas 
of the East have bowed, hide your heads in holes and corners, 
and wait there till you are called-for. The ‘ mountain in la- 
bor’ will no more produce a mouse ; it will reproduce itself, 
with all that is upon it. Ye artists of all denominagions that 





ha: ilified nature as her j , bee how she risés 
up tiguiale you, and takes the staff Inco ber owabunds. Your 
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mistress now, with a vé , she will show you what slie 
really is, and that the cloud is not ‘very like a whale.’ You 
must positively abscond,,; Now, as to you, locality painters, 
with your towns and castles on the Rhine, you will not get 
the ‘ready rhino’ for them now-and we have no pity for 
you. Bridges are far too arch now to put up with your false 
perspective. They will uo longer be abridged of their due 
proportions by you; they will measure themselves and take 
ir own You will no longer be tolerated. You draw- 
ers of churches, Britton, Pugin, Mackenzie, beware lest you 
ves be drawn in. E church will show itself to 
the world without your help. It will make its wants visible 
and known on paper ; and, though vestry and church-warden 
uash the church rates, every steeple will lift up its head and 
mand proper repair. 
“ Mox reficit rates 
Quaassas, indocilis pauperiem pati.” 

Ye animal painters, go no more to the Zoologicals to stare 
the lions out of countenance—they do not want your counte- 
mance any more. The day is come for every beast to be his 
own portrait painter. ‘ None but himself shall be his paral- 
lel.’ - Every garden will publish its own Botanical Magazine. 
The true ‘F ’ will banish all others from the earth. 
Talk no more of ‘holding the mirror up to nature’—she will 
hold it up to herself, and you with a copy of her 
countenance for a penny. What would you say to looking in 
&@ mirror and having the image fastened!! As one looks 
sometimes, it is really quite frightful to think of it; but such 
a thing is ible—nay, it is le—no, it is certain. 


| process of M. Daguerre is at present a profound secret, even | 


at Paris, it is evident that no one could imitate him here, or 
exhibit pictures formed in the same way, or depending on 
the same optical principles, who was not already fully ac- 
quainted with a secret, not indeed the same, but similur or 
tantamount to his. That M. Daguerre’s pictures will stand 
the effect of time, is, I suppose, the fact, though I do not find 
it expressly mentioned in the report of M. Arago, (Comptes 
Reudus, 7th January.) My own have stood between three 
and four years; I therefore consider that the principles of 
the art are firmly laid. Many instruments have evised 
at various times for abridging the labor of the artist in copying 
natural objeets, and for insuring greater accuracy in the de- 
sign than can be readily attained without such assistance. 
Among these may be more particularly mentioned the camera 
lucida, which are familiar to most persons; certainly very in- 
genious and beautiful instruments, and in many circumstances 
eminently useful, especially the latter. Yet are there many 
persons who do not succeed in @sing them, and I believe few 
are able to do so with great success, except those who in 
other respects are skilled in drawing. Up to a certain point 
these inventions are excellent ; beyond that point they do not 
go. They assist the artist in his work—they do not work 
for him. They do not dispense with his time, nor with his 
skill, nor with his attention. All they can do is to guide his 
eye and correct his judgement; but the actual performance 
}| of the drawing must be his own. From all these prior ones 
the present invention differs totally in this respect (which 
may be explained in a single sentence,) viz: that by means 









What will become of the poor thieves, when they shall f this contrivance it is not the artist whe makes the picture, 
handed in as evidence against them their own portraits, taken |] but the picture which makes itself. All that the artist does 
by the room in which they stole, and in the very act of steal- || is to dispose the apparatus before the object whose image he 
ing! What wonderful discoveries is this w 1 discovery || requires: he then leaves it for a certain time, greater or less, 
destined to discover! The telescope is rather @u unfair tell- || according to circumstances. At the end of the time, he re- 
tale; but now every thing and every body may have to en-|/turns, takes out his picture, and finds it finished. ‘The agent 
counter his double every where, most inconveniently, and thus || in this operation is solar light, which being thrown by a lens 
every one become his own caricaturist. Any one may walk || upon a sheet of prepared paper, stamps upon it the image of 
about with his patent sketch-book—set it to work—and see || the object, whatever that may chance to be, which is placed 
in a few moments what is doing behind his back! Poor Mur-|| before it. The very foundation of the art, therefore, consists 
phy outdone!—tue weather must be its own almanac—the || in this—eminently curious—natural fact, viz: that there ex- 
waters keep their own tide-tables. Whatconfusion will there || ists a substance so sensitive of light, as to be capable of re- 
be in autograph signs manual! How difficult to prove the || ceiving even its faint impressions. The whole possibility of 
representation of a forgery, if nobody has a hand in it! ! the process depends upon this; for if no such substance ex- 





= 
scope, viz: a slice of wood very highly magnified, exhibiting 
the pores of two kinds, one set much smaller than the other, 
and more numerous. Another microscopic sketch, exhibit- 
ing the reticulations on the wings of an insect. Finally, vari- 
ous pictures, representing the architecture of my house inthe 
country ; all these made with the camera obscura, in the sum- 
mer of 1835. And this I believe to be the first instance on 
record of a house having painted its own portrait. A person 
unacquainted with the process, if told that nothing of all this 
was executed by the hand, must imagine that one has at one’s 
call the genius of Aladdin’s lamp. And, indeed, it may al- 
most be said that this is something of the same kind. Itisa 
little bit of magic realized—of natural magic. You make the 
powers of nature work for you and no wonder that your work 
is well and quickly done. No matter whether the subject be 
large or small, simple or complicated; whether the flower- 
branch which you wish to copy con-ains one blossom or one 
thousand ; you set the instrument in action, the allotted time 
elapses, and you find the picture finished, in every part and 
in every minute particular. 

“ There is something in this rapidity and perfection of exe- 
cution which is very wonderful. But, after all, what is Na- 
ture but one great field of wonders past our comprehension? 
Those, indeed, which are of every-day occurrence do not ha- 
bitually strike us, on account of their familiarity; but they 
are not the less, on that account, essential portions of the 
same wonderful whole. I hope it will be boine in mind by 
those who take an interest in this subject, that, in what I 
have hitherto done, I do not profess to have perfected an art, 
but to have commenced one, the limits of which it is not pos- 
sible at present exactly to ascertain. I only claim to have 
based this new art upon a secure foundation. It will be for 
more skillful hands than mine to rear the superstructure. 

“‘T remain, dear sir, yours, &c. H. Fox Tatsor.” 

[M. Daguerre’s account of his inventior in our next.) 





SONNE T.—By Park Benjamin. 
On, that along the rolling waves of Time 
My mem’ry might be wafted, and my name, 
Mingled for ever with harmonious rhyme, 
Swell some faint cadence from the trump of Fame! 
Could I such refuge from oblivion claim, 
And know my lyre could yield some living tone, 





Mr. Babbage in his (miscalled ninth Bridgewater) Treatise || isted in rerum natura, the notion of thus copying objects 
announces the astounding, as a very sublime truth, that every would be nothing more than a scientific d M 
word uttered from the creation of the world has registered || it is not sufficient that the paper should be so sensitive as to 
itself, and is still speaking, and will speak for ever in vibra- || receive the impressions of external objects; it is requisite, 
tions. In fact, there is a great album of Babel. But what || also, that, having received them, it should retain them; and, 
too, if the great business of the sun be to act registrar like- || Moreover, that it should be insensible with regard to other 
‘wise, and to give out impressions of our looks, and pictures objects to which it may be subsequently exposed. The ne- 
of our actions ; and so, if with Bishop Berkley’s theory, there |} cessity of this is obvious, for otherwise new impressions would 
be no such thing as anything, guoad matter, for aught we || be received, which would confuse and efface the former ones. 
know to the contrary, other worlds of the system may be peo- || But it is easier to perceive the necessity of the thing required 
pled and conducted with the images of persons and transac- || than to attain to its realization. And this has hitherto proved 
tions thrown off from this.and from each other; the whole || @ most serious obstacle to those who have experimented with 
universal nature being nothing more than phonetic and photo-|| this object in view. This was one of the few scientitic in- 
genic structures. As all readers may not have read the ac-|| quiries in which Sir Humphry Davy engaged, upon which 
counts of this singular invention, upon which we have made || fortune did not smile. Either his inquiries took a wrong di- 
these comments, we subjoin the letter of Mr. Talbot to the || rection, or else, perhaps, the property sought for was of so | 
editor of the Literary Gazette, in which valuable periodical || singular a nature, that there was nothing to guide the search ; | 
we first saw the announcement of the discovery in France, to|| ot perhaps he despaired of it too soon. However this may | 
which we will add, from the same source, the French account || be, the result undoubtedly was, that the attempt proved un- | 
of M. Daguerre’s invention. The extreme modesty of Mr. || successful, and it was abandoned. As Sir Humphry Davy | 
Fox Talbot’s will be very striking. Specimens have been ex- || himself informs us, “no attemptshave as yet been successful.” | 
hibited et the Royal Institution and before the Royal Society. || These words are quoted trom his own account, in the Journal | 
“ To the Editor of the Literary Gazette: of the Royal Institution, 1802. The subject then dropped, | 
“Dear Sin:—I have great pleasure in complying with and appears to have been ne more spoken of for upward of | 
the wish you have expressed to me, that I would go into some || thirty years; when, in 1834, unaware of Davy’s researches, I 
details respecting the invention which I have communicated || undertook a course of experiments with the same object in | 
to the Royal Society, viz: the art of photogenic drawing, or view. I know not what guod star seconded my efforts. After | 
of forming pictures and i of natural objects by means various trials, I succeeded in hitting upon a method of ob- | 
of solat light. I do this the more readily, on account of the |) taining this desideratum. By this process it is possible to 
interest with which the scientific public have read the accounts destroy the sensibility of the paper, and to render it quite in- 
which have recently appeared respecting the disceveries of|| sensible. After this change it may be exposed with safety to 
M. Daguerre, of Paris, insome respects identical with mine ; || the light of day; it may even be placed in the sunshine; in- 
in others, I think, materially difierent. Although I am very || deed I have specimens which have been left an hour in the 
far, ind@ed; trou:-being of the opinion that, sun without having received any apparent deterioration. A 
‘Chance rules supreme i nthe affairs of men y’ ct, therefore, is thus established, which is not without its 
yet, I cannot help thinking that a very singular chance (or|| ! ence in a theoretical point of view, besides its more 
mischance) has happened to myself, viz: that, after having || ™™mediate application to purposes of utility. With this kind 
devoted much labor and attention to the perfecting of this in-|| °f paper, eminently susceptible of being acted upon by light, 
vention, and having now brought it, as 1 think, to a point in}j®"¢ yet capable of losing that property when required, a 
which it deserves the notice of the scientific world—that ex-|| §"eat number of curious performances may readily be accom- 
actly at the moment when I was engaged in drawing up an plished. The most remarkable of these is undoubtedly the 
account of it to be presented to the Royal Society, the same || °°PYiNg the portrait of a distant object, as the fagade of a 
: tion should be announced in France. Under these cir-|| building, by fixing its image in the camera obscura; but one, 
cumstances, by the advice of my scientific friends, I immedi- perhaps, more calculated for universal use, is the power of 
ately ps tole | together such specimens of my process as I depicting exact fac-similes of smaller objects, which are in 


ver, 










had with me in town, and exhibited them to public view at a 
meeting of the Royal Institution. My written communica- 
tion to the Royal Society was, from its length, necessarily de- 
ferred to the week following. These I took, not with 


steps 
the interition of rivalizing with M. Daguerre in the perfectio 
of his , (of which I know nothing, but am ready to be- 
legis Serine one ange have cate fa Make pasion.) but 
» to preci penalty its being said that I had bor- 
towed the idea hi ob i 


for the means of overcoming the principal difficalues. 





the} {fom an engraving; some i 


the vicinity of the eperator, such as flowers, leaves, en- 
gravings, &c., which may be accomplished with great facility, 
and often with a degree of rapidity that is almost marvelous. 
The specimens of this art which I exhibited at the Royal In- 
stitution, though consisting only of what I happened to have 
with me in town, are yet sufficient to give a general idea of 
it, and to show the wide range of its applicability. Among 
them were pictures of flowers and leaves; a pattern of lace; 
figures taken from painted glass; a view of Venice, copied 





rmed by the solar micro- 


Then, all unconscious of the praise or blame 

Which o’er my deeds the Present may have thrown, 
I should be happy in my waking dream— 

My dream of Fame! One star would be mine own, 
In beauty from the Future’s sky to gleam ; 

One scarce-heard voice be mine, and mine alone. 
Though dark the storm o’er Being’s changeful sea, 
That light would shine—that music sound for me! 








From Colburn’s New Monthly for March. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRINKING-BOUT. 
A TALE OF THE TOPING AT BIDFORD. 
BY J. B. BUCKSTONE. 

On a fresh and shining Whit-Monday morning, in the ycar 
1582, a band of roisters assembled in front of the ‘ Swan,’ a 
pleasant little inn at Stratford-upon-Avon. The group con- 
sisted of several young townsmen, and the good laughing with 
which their discourse was garnished betokened that the sub- 
ject was a right merry one. No man spoke as though his 
word were conclusive: there was no ‘Sir Oracle’ among 
them—hence it may be supposed that politics were not under 
discussion; nor slander, for there was lack of whispering; nor 
sarcasm, for no feelings seemed to be wounded ; nor detrac- 
tion, for neither sneer nor scowl could be traced upon their 
joyous faces. The leaves of a fine aspen quivered above 
|them, a busy and happy world of life, while the shrill chir- 
ruping of the young birds, and the neighborly responses of 
Sir Chanticleer, mingling with the shouts and wholesome 
laughier of the gossiping group beneath, formed a noble pic- 
ture of mirth, good will, and English rusticity. 

“ Ho! ho! Frank Underhill,” cried one of the party, “dost 
remember our refusing to quit the inn parior till the fair 
hostess had bestowed upon us a maternal benediction and a 
parting kiss? And dost recollect the arrival of mine host, as 
the last luckless wight struggled with the dame, and his sud- 
den downfall under the blow of a brown jug upon bis cocks- 
comb, from the angry spouse?”’ By the rattling laugh that 
followed this reminiscence, it was clear that the party were 
relating the adventures and mishaps of a previous tippling 
meeting; and many and various were the scoundrel tricks 
and villanous jokes upreariously reverted to. This merriment 
was interrupted by a sudden rising of the group, as a deafen- 
ing shout told the approach of a favoritecompanion. A young 
man now bounded towards them; every hand was stretched 
forth to welcome him, and every eye seemed to brighten with 
joy at his presence, while an ancient and grizzled ostler, who 
was watching the party from the stable-door, grinned, and 
rubbed his Psa § palms together, with every expression of 
extravagant glee. 

The youth who had joined the roisters was apparently 
about eighteen. His face beamed with health and intelli- 
gence. In taking off his cap he showed a forebead finely 
arched, and of singular hight, but on which the hair seemed 
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NS 
to grow somewhat scantily, though it fell in great profusion 
on his shoulders. His eyes were full, and flashed continu- 
ally, as with an innate joyousness, but ever and anon they 
would wear a strange and grave aspect ; his brows, that were 
before in mild repose, would knit as though he were in some 
proud meditation ; but again a wild sally from his companions 
would bring his glance upon them, and the quick change that 
thereupon came over every feature would give to his thought- 
ful face such a character of infinite glee and mad waggery, 
that it became a matter of wonder to mark such opposite ex- 
pressions displayed in the index of one man’s mind. 

“‘ What is it that I have heard ?”’ quoth the new comer.— 
“Has all England been challenged by these ale-topers of 
Bidford, to try the ‘ strength of their heads’?”’ 

“Tt has, brave Will,” replied a dozen voices. 

The young man now sprang upon one of the rude tables in 
front of the inn. 

“ Silence, silence !” shouted the throng. 

‘‘ And shall it be said that the lovers of deep draughts, 
whose honest faces I now look upon, have heard this vain- 
glorious summons in silence? Up, men of Stratford, let us 
show them sport. If they tope gallons, we will empty bar- 
rels; if they drain barrels, we will hollow tuns, or, like the 
army of the ancient king, soak up whole rivers, so they be of 
ale, ere these dull Bidford men skall crow so loudly.” 

“‘ A Shakspeare—a Shakspeare to the fight!” roared the 
mad lads; and up went caps and bettered cone-like hats into 
the air; and, in a brief space, twelve stout tipplers of the 
good town of Stratford-upon-Avon started to Bidford, to drink 
a match with the renowned soakers of that thirsty village. 

“‘Qdds buddikins,” muttered the beforenamed ancient 
ostler, “‘were that lunacy varlet, Will Shakspeare, to zay 
he ’d lead un all to Lucifus, not a rogue among ’em would 
turn him back. He war married scarce a month agone to 
master Hathaway’s daughter, and I warrant me he hath now 
her goodly portion of many crowns, in his zievy pouch—an’ 
he return with ’em; happy man be his dole.” And hereupon 
he grinned a huge grin, and rubbed him down his mare. 

And now Master Sol, that prince of topers, shone forth 
brighter than before, as if resolved to have some share in the 
sport; for he threw upon the mad party some of the warmest 
beams the season would permit him, so that one might think 
that he communed with himself, something after this fashion 
—“‘ Odds life, though I cannot get down and join the rogues, 
wretch that I am! yet will I aid their cause, for the sake of 
my young darling, their leader: therefore, if a wholesome 
heat will increase their thirst, and make them werthy of my 
warm friendship, they shall smoke in their jackets, ere they 
see the end of their journey.” 

“‘ Huzza! huzza!” shouted the men of Bidford, as they be- 
held those of Stratford advancing ; “ our challenge hath been 
heard, and right valiant foemen do we meet, and hard will 
be the strife this day; for lo! Will Shakspeare leads them 
on, and a lustier toper of English beer and jolly good ale than 
he lives not in Britain.” And then a loud shouting ensued 
that rent the air; for the opponents had met, and, amidst 
jesting, laughter, kissing of servant-maids, gambolings and 
curvetings, two noble casks of ale were planted in the largest 
room of the best house in Bidford, and there tapped. 

Each man now paid his share of the reckoning to mine host, 
while Master Will was seen to extract his portion frem an 
apparently well-filled canvass bag, towards which the eyes of 
the party were attracted, with strange glances of doubt, as to 
a long continuance of its obesity. Brown earthen jugs were 
ranged on the table before each man, which were soon filled 
and frothing; and, at a signal given by our Will, the men of 
Stratford emptied them at a draught,and clapped them again 
on the table, with the precision of a file of soldiers grounding 
their matchlocks. Not so the wily men of Bidford (who were 
termed the Sippers, from their allowing two draughts toa jug 
ere they would finish it)—they paused in their potations. 

“ Oho!” quoth Master Hall, of the Stratford side; “‘ where 
are the topers we should meet? By your caution, you should 
be the ‘ Sippers.’ ” 

“Truly we are, as ye shall find to your cost,” replied a 
Bidford man. ‘Our topers have gone to Evesham fair, to 
try the strength of weaker heads than thine; and it is left for 
us, the slow, but no less sure, sippers of Bidford, Pebworth, 
Marston, and other hamlets around, to lay the flower and 
chivalry of Stratford in the dust.” J 

“Drain your cups, ye niggardly slaves,” shouted mad 
Will; “and ho! mine host! bring us forth stout quarts, an’ 
we do not empty them ata drink, and then wait soberly till 
these dull snails come up with us, weak boys of water shall 
we be, no more stout men of ale.” 

Quarts were now filled and finished, ere the cautious men 
of Bidford had drained a third jug, thus giving a rest to Will’s 
men, which they turned to merry account by such chirrupin 
and singing, as was spoken of in the village for many good 


y after. 

Marian Green, the pretty and plump maid of the ale-house, 
coming in to wait upon the guests, was observed to be whim- 
pering. ‘‘ Why is this, sweet wench?” said Will. k a hat 
cruel mischance hath dimmed thine ?” and he 
grasped the fingers of the girl, looked at her with such a gaze 
of pity, and at the same time whispering with such tender- 
ness that her face instantly brightened. 





“Go your ways for a naughty yarlet, Master Will,” said 


she; “I am sad for no such villany; ’t is om account of my 
gossip, Alice Hart, that the tears are in my eyes. They are 
now haling her to the church, to wed her to that heartless 


usurer, John a-Coombe—see, Will, see !—look through yon || labored 


casement: there she walks, poor lamb! the withered bride- 
groom passing on amid the sneers of the throng, and she 
winning all their pity.” 

“* And who is - standing in the shadow of yon poplar, 
wistfully watching them, his arms wreathed like a melan- 
choly malcontent ?”’ 

“’T is Master Davenant, a good youth and true, but poor; 
and that hath hindered him in his suit with Alice, though the 
maiden loves him as the light.” 

“ And is not that the uncle of the wench—he, there, by the 
side of the crazy bridegroom?” 

“Tt is, and her only kinsman; he cannot return to John 
a’Coombe some moneys he hath borrowed at high interest, 
and that is the cause of yon sad sacrifice.” 

“What is the amount due*to the usurer?” 

‘* A hundred crowns and more.” 

Will thrust his hand into his pouch, produced his luckless 
bag, which indeed held the little dowry he had received with 
his wife Anne. He gazed at it wistfully, thrusted it again 
into his pouch, ruminated a moment, drained his jug of ale, 
glanced at his companions, then rushed to the casement, thrust 
it open, and shouted in a voice of thunder— 

“Ho! John a’Coombe! stand, old ten in the hundred!— 
drop that white hand, ere Apollyon seize thee!” 

The wedding group hearing this loud and fierce salutation, 
turned to look at the spot whence it proceeded. Through the 
open casement sprang Will with the agility of a hound. Up 
rose the band of topers in astonishment at this sudden evolu- 
tion, wondering what fiend had so possessed him, 

“Oho!” quoth John a’Cuombe ; * ’t is that good-for-naught 
Will Shakspeare! Let him take heed, or my friend Sir 
Thomas shall trounce him soundly for this. A malepert!” 

Our Will now came up with the amazed group, who were 
still more won ‘erstruck to behold him pluck the sad bride 
from John a’Goombe, clip her round the waist, and press 
her to his heart, as though he himself were some mad lover 
of the maid. John a’Coombe’s party turned to punish this 
audacity; but Will, holding forth his doomed bag of money, 
shouted forth— 

“Back, knaves! I shall defend this deed with neither 
steel nor cudgel; behold a weapon against which your master 
dares not war! Ho! Master Hart! this fair msid is thy 
niece ; thou hast borrowed money of yon usurious crab, who 
hath affected her: thy bond is uncanceled, and she, poor 
wench, is the only consideration that can annul it. Is not 
this so?”’ 

_ “Truly it is,” replied the kinsman. 

“And could the debt be paid, you would not suffer this 
fou! prostitution?” 

“ T would not.” 

“ There,” quoth our Will, flinging down his money at the 
feet of the usurer; “take thy coin, and let the damsel go in 

e. 

Master John a’Coombe, seeing there was no help for him, 
took up the bag with an excellent grace, and went away into 
the chancel of the church, net to be married, but to count the 
money. 

“ an the coin well, old John,” cried Will, calling to him 
up the aisle ; “ see that not a penny be wanting; and ides 
the interest thou wilt find there, I will give thee an epitaph 
gratis, with a hope that thou wilt soon require it. Listen, 
and note it in thy memory: 

“Ten in the hundred lies here engraved ; 
’T is a hundred to ten his soul is not saved! 
If any man ask ‘ Whe lies in this tomb?’ 
*Oh! oho!’ says the devil, ‘’tis my John a’Coombe.’ ” 

A loud laugh from the bystanders followed this effusion, 
all vowing with one accord that Will was the veriest madeap 
and soundest-hearted villain in the wor'd. 

“ And now,” quoth he to a lusty youth, who had approached 
at the commencement of this —— to the wedding pro- 
ceedings, “here is thy mistress. 1 beheld thy melancholy 
mood when you thought her lost to thee for ever. Take her 
—love her—marry her—and let the consequence be a boy as 
soon as the sisters three will soallowit. And hark ye, Mre- 
ter Davenant, should ye want e godfather, for this as yet but 
talked-of trouble, Will Shakspeare will be ready at your wish, 
even though he take God’s name invain. And think of these 
words, my friend,” added he to the uncle, as he seized the 
amazed man’s hands and looked at him with singular earnest- 
ness: ‘Crabbed age and youth cannot live together; 

Youth is full of pleasure, age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, age like winter weather ; 
Youth like sammer—brave ; uge like winter—bare.” 

And so he went on improvising with a voluble glee that 

won all hearts, as he has since gained ours; for are not the 


whole of the fine lines he then uttered remembered in his |} gardens, 


immortal sonnets which we so love to read 7 

The happy lover spoke of gratitude—of a return of his 
kindness—should he meet with better fortune; but Will 
clapped his hands to his ears, and returned to his drinking- 
bout, where he found a foaming jug awaiting him. But the 


fame of Stratford seemed to experience a reverse on 
that luckless day, for the si gre still quietly and steadily 
discussing their potations, and in good pace with their 


opponents; while they, inheriti of the life of 
tei leader, put wo check upon tbe exuberance of ti it~ 
its, but talked, and halloed, and roared forth catches, and 
tables in argument, and kicked away sundry imperti- 
nent chairs; thereby plainly showing that the fumes of the 
strong alc had already commenced its work. 

“Come, Will, come,” cried some half-dozen hicouping 
voices; “ take off ale, man; we 'll see the dull varlets 
on the earth yet. Here, Will! ho, Will! how new, Will!— 
We shall carry you home in triumph, Will !—Drink, Will!’ 
roared all that could speak; and then such a confusion of 
sounds Sen oe cans coll, ase te eee 
by our Will of his ‘Confession of Faith’—the famous 
toping troll from‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ and which every 
man and boy in those days delighted to sing ; and, were it not 
as well known in our time, it should be here fully set forth 
for our edification. And when they bore their parts in its 
roistering burden : 

“ Back and syde 
B belly fete ssa band ale ynoughe, 
ut belly, 
Whether it be new ert 
it was shouted forth with such true bacchanalian im pase, that 
the madmen of Stratford commenced rending doublets 
and casting away other of their ts with so much deter- 
mination, that a pretty bevy of damsels, attracted by Will’s 
silver voice to the doorway to listen, uttered a shriek pretty 
to hear, and But, alas! when the burden came on 
for the second time, it was bellowed forth with such lustiness 
and zeal, every man rising to give his voice its loudest tone, 
that the last note came like a cannon-shot upon the whole 
party; for at its finish a dreadful carnage ensued. | Five stout 
yeomen of Stratford bit the dust; five of the Sippers also lay 
prostrate ; but still mad Will hung on his song to the end. 
“ Back and syde go bare,” 

drowsily sang he for the last time; but, alack, no help had he 
to bring him fairly through. One solitary Stratford man es- 
sayed a sound, that only ended in a fat chuckle and a snore. 
The battle was done. The sturdy and cautious sippers bad 
gained the day, for there sat four of them still unconquered, 
and, filling a cup to the now silent Will——but, alas ! where 
was he? 

The sun had risen again—the lark was high in the heavens 
—but where was Will—poor Will? Waking from a long 
and leaden sleep, repentance in his heart, fierce in his 
brain, emptiness in his pockets, the turf beneath im, and the 
boughs of a sheltering crab-tree above his head. His com- 
panions were standing around, all wo-begone, unshaven, and 
begrimed. 


e Back with us, Will,” said one of them; “ let us not re- 
turn to Stratford with this dishonor; we will try them again.” 

“« Good friends,” quoth Will, “leave me here, I pray you. 
I have much to think of.” 

“ Wilt thou return with us?” 

“No! they have fairly conquered us, and I am content to 
have drank with— 

“ Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Heunted Hilborough and Grafton ; 
With Dodging Exhall, Papist ‘ 
Beggarly and Drunken Bidford.” 

Will, being now left to himself, bethought of the future with 
apprehension. Where was his wife’s portion? Gone! He 
sighed wistfully, for Mistress Anne had given of a love 
of domestic dominion ; and being some years bis senior, Will, 
with all his ale, was virtuous enough to pay some reverence 
to his elders. 

“Shall I go home?” quoth he. “ An’ I do, what will 
meet me there? Harsh words and fierce glances—but why 
should I fly in fear of woman? _ Again: li I go home? 
What must I expect !—the bailifis of Sir Thomas, whose 
deer I killed last week. Again: Shalllgohome? Mistress ~ 
Anne will say, ‘Where hast thou slept the night, thou var 
let?’—No; I'll to London.” 


7” ~ 7” ” o im . - 7” 


A thousand blessings on vexatious Anne! 


Hasirs or DistTixevisner Mew—~The Editor of the 





Philedelphia Evening Star has selected from his readings the 
following interesting facts, showing forth the manner in which 
distinguis men passed their leisure hours: 


ing, settled the place of a planet, in the evening 
himself with watering his flowers. Barclay, in bis 
ee - “forist. Balsac amused himeelf with 


in her 
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and the comments of a perruquier on the scandalous chron- 
Ycles. Quoits were the daily amusement at home of Chief 
Justice Marshall, when the weather permitted him to be in 
the air. Pecrese found his amusements among his 

and his antiquarian curiosities. Rohault wandered 
from shop to shop to observe the mechanics labor. Patrick 
Henry would spend whole days in fishing. Cardinalde Riche- 
lieu, amongst all his great occupations, found a recreation in 
violent exercise, such as jumping, &c. It is said of the very 
Mr. Pool, that his common rule was, while he was 
in writing his famous Synopsis, to rise about three 
o’clock in the morning, and continue his studies till 
afternoon was ty far advanced, when he went abroad 
spent the evening at some friend’s house, in cheerful con- 


yell 





From Colburn’s New Monthly for March. 
BEAUTY AND TIME. 
BY MISS PARDOE, 
Beauty went out, one summer day, 
_ To rove in Pleasure’s bower; 
And much she sported in her way 
With every opening flower. 
At length she reached a myrtle shade, 
And through the branches peeping, 
She saw, among the blossoms Jaid, 
Time, most profoundly sleeping. 


His head was pillowed on his wings, 
For he had furled his pinions 
To linger with the lovely things 
In Pleasure’s bright dominions ; 
His scythe and glass aside were cast. 
‘* How softly he reposes !”” 
Cried Beauty, as she idly pass’d, 
And covered him with roses. 


Time woke: ‘“ Away!” he kindly said ; 
“ Go, trifle with the Graces; 

You know that I was never made 
To toy with pretty faces. 

’T is pleasant in so sweet a clime 

0 rest awhile from duty; 

I'll sleep a little more,” said Time. 

“No, do wake up!” said Beauty. 


He rose; but he was grim and old; 
She felt her roses wither, 
His —ee upon her heart was cold, 
is hour-glass made her shiver ; 
Her young cheeks shrank, her hair turned gray; 


® Of grace he had bereft her; 


And when he saw her droop away, 
He spread his wings, and let her. 


And thus I point my simple rhyme— 
It is the Minstrel’s duty: 

Beauty should never sport with Time; 
Time always withers Beauty! 








VOLCANIC ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Tue heaving up of volcanic matter from the bottom of the 
sea to such a hight above the surface of the water as to form 
an island which may be safely trodden, is a rare and interest- 
ing occurrence. That such things frequently happened at a 
former, and probably an early period of the earth’s history, is 
Fa ig aye from the great number of islands which are 
¢ to be of volcanic origin; but an event of this descrip- 
tion taking place in our own times, is calculated to fix atten- 
tion, as much from its novelty as from its extraordinary na- 
ture. In July, 1831, an island was thrown up between Si- 
cily and Pantellaria, in the following remarkable manner. 
About the 10th of July, a column of water like a water-spout, 
sixty feet in hight, and afterward a cloud of vapor, were ob- 
served rising from the sea at the place where the island after- 
ward made its appearance. No fire was seen until the 17th, 
when the master of a London brig was able to distinguish 
flame; and it is probable that at this period the land began 
 enarze from the water. = oe, t of the 18th, flashes 

Tight, mtugied ~ith smo . were disti isi 
by the light of the moon; and so remarkable werd shen 
pearances, as to induce the commander of one of his Majes- 
» ships to steer for the spot, for the purpose of examining 
more closely. A large column of smoke was seen tow- 
ering above the sea to a considerable hight, and from the 
midst of it pillars of lurid fire shot up, and then subsided, the 
column, which was formerly dark. gradually becoming white. 
This alternation of eruption and repose, of white and black, 





‘ continued during the whole night. Onthe following morning 


a small hillock of a dark green color was seen rising a few 
feet above the surface of the ocean, but it continued only visi- 
ble at intervals between the more violent eruptions. The 
volcano was in a constant state of activity, and appeared to 
discharging dust and stones, together with vast quantities 
- On soundings being taken, no bottom was found 
who made the iment were within twenty yards 
The form of a crater was now clearly di 


be of fine cinders ud of 
; ub wile ts be doomed duiee re 
the eruptions, a mixture of muddy water, steam, 
cinders, dashing up and down, and occasionally running 
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over the sides into the sea. All this time showers of hot 
stones or cinders shot upward a few yards, and then fell into 
the gulf whence they were ejected. One of the eye-witnesses 
observes regarding these eruptions: ‘‘ No words can describe 
their sublime grandeur. Their progress was generally as fol- 
lows: After the volcano had emitted for some time its usual 
quantities of white steam, suddenly the whole aperture was 
filled with an enormous mass of hot cinders and dust, rushing 
upward to the hight of some hundred feet with a loud roaring 
noise, then falling into the sea on all sides with a still louder 
noise, arising in part, perhaps, from the formation of prodi- 
gious quantities of steam which instantly took pluce. This 
steam was at first of a brown color, having embodied a great 
deal of the dust. As it rose it gradually recovered its pure 
white color, depositing the dust in the shape of a shower of 
muddy rain. hile this was being accomplished, renewed 





eruptions of hot cinders and dust were quickly succeeding 
each other, while forked lightning, accompanied by rattling 
thunder, darted about in all directions within the column, 
now darkened with dust and greatly increased in volume, and 
distorted by sudden gusts and whirlwinds. The latter were 
most frequent on the lee side, where they often made imper- 
fect water-spouts of curious shapes. On one occasion some 
of the steam reached the boat; it smelt a little of sulphur, 
and the mud it left became a gritty sparkling dark brown 
powder when dry. None of the stones or cinders thrown out 
appeared more than half a foot in diameter, and most of them 
were much smaller.” 

At this time the island was from fifty to ninety feet in hight, 
and about three quarters of a mile in circumference. It at- 
tracted great attention as soon as the fact became known, and 
Captain Swinburne was despatched in a cutter to ascertain 
the exact position of the island. This commander effected a 
landing on the 3d of August, hoisted the British ensign, and 
called it Graham Island. We subjoin a description of the 
volcano in nearly his own words: “ Seizing a favorable mo- 
ment, we gave way with our oars. Our distance was rather 
greater than wecould have wished, but we proceeded as quickly 
as the sea would allow. As we approached, some occasional 
jets were thrown up, but of little consequence, and a current 
was discovered running to the westward, and setting us far- 
ther to the right than we desired. Within twenty yards of 
the shore the water appeared shoal, and the sea broke ; but | 
as there was no appearance of surf on the beach, we kept | 
steadily on till the boat struck the ground. The union jack 
was then planted; such observations were made as the press- | 
ure of circumstances and the imminent danger of a fresh erup- 
tion every moment would admit of; a bucketful of the mate- 
tials of which the island d chiefly d was col- 














| east side, which are broken and low, not apparently above 








lected; and we reémbarked. The form of the crateris nearly 
a perfect circle, and complete along its whole circumference, 
excepting for about two hundred and fifty yards on the south- 





sub-marine volcanic vent, of which the upper part (only about 
two hundred feet high) emerged ebove the waters so as to 
form an island. This cone must have been equal in size to 
one of the largest of the lateral volcanoes on the flanks of 
Etna, and about half the hight of the mountain Jorullo in 
Mexico. ‘In the centre is a great column of solid lava, sup- 
posed to fill the space by which the gaseous fluids made their 
escape; and oneach side is a stratified mass of scoriz and frag- 
mentary lava. The solid nucleus of the reef where the black 
rock is now found, withstands the movements of the sea; 
while the loose matter which remained longest visible was 
gradually washed away by it. Subsidiary craters are by no 
means rare near the summit of a large cone, and one of these 
appears to have been formed in the case of Graham Island; 
avent, perhaps, connected with the main channel of discharge, 
which gave passage, in that direction, to elastic fluids, scorie, 
and melted lava. It is not known whether lava overflowed 
from either vent, but it is quite’ possible that melted rocks 
may have run down the sides of the cone, as often happens on 
land, and have spread in a broad sheet over the bottom of the 
sea. There ure some remarkable facts connected with this 
phenomenon. About a fortnight before the eruption was 
visible, Sir Pultney Malcolm, in passing over the position of 
the volcano in his ship, experienced several severe shocks, as 
if he had struck on a sandbank, and which he attributed to 
an earthquake. The same shocks were felt on the west coast 
of Sicily. A circumstance still more worthy of notice is, that 
there is a tradition at Malta, of a volcano existing on the 
same spot about the commencement of the last century ; and 
there is extant an old chart of the Mediterranean, which lays 
down a shoal, with only four fathoms of water on it, and 
called Larmour’s Breakers, within a mile of the same latitude 
and longitude. Not long before the event took place, a naval 
officer, in surveying this part of the Mediterranean, found a 
depth of more than one hundred fathoms water on the spot, 
where there is now only about ten feet. 

There are other modern instances of the formation of islands 
by sub-marine eruptions, as that of Sabrina, inthe year 1811, 
off St. Michael’s, one of the group of islands called the 
Azores; but no occurrence of the kind has attracted so much 
attention, or been so minutely described, as the appearance 
and disappearance of Graham Island. 





PLAN FOR DIMINISHING LiTIGATIONS.—Some time ago, in 
looking over a file of English newspapers, we chanced to see 
a paragraph which contained a good idea, worthy of being 
acted upon. This was the projection of a plan for prevent- 
ing the more common kind of litigations; in other words, a 
scheme for settling disputes in a cheap, peaceful, and expe- 
ditious manner. The broaching of such an idea has no doubt 
heen suggested by the well-known delays and heavy expenses 
incurred in ordinary litigations. According to the practice 
now in use, lawyers have to be employed, and the case is ap- 





three feet high. The hight of the highest part I supposed by 
the eye to be about one hundred and eighty feet. The outer 
diameter is, I think, almost six hundred and forty yards, and 
the inner about fourhundred. The whole circuit of the island 
I conceive te be from a mile and a quarter to a mile and one 
third. The fragments brought away are compact and heavy, | 
and the whole surface of the island is dense and perfectly 
hard under the feet. No variety of stones were procured, nor | 
any lava; neither did I sce any jets or streams of lava while 
on the island. All the fragments were very hot when col- 
leeted ; and I thought the temperature of the sea close to the 
shore somewhat higher than farther out, although of this I 
was not very certain. The latitude of the island is 37° 11’ 
north, longitude 12° 44’ east of Greenwich. 

The island went on increasing in size, and, according to 
some accounts, was in a few days above two hundred feet in 
hight, and three miles in circumference. After attaining this, 
its maximum magnitude, it appears to have been gradually 
reduced by the action of the waves, for on the 25th of August 
it was only two miles round, and on the 3d of September it 
was no more than three-fifths of a mile in circumference, 
whilst its greatest hight did not exceed one hundred and seven 
feet. It appears that the volcanic matter, during its ejection, 
had found a second vent at no great distance from the sur- 
face, for in the month of August a great ebullition and agita- 
tion of the sea occurred, accompanied by the constant ascen- 
sion of acolumn of dense light-colored steam. By the end of | 
October not a vestige of the crater remained, and, with the 
exception of a small heap of sand and scorie, the whole isl- 
and was nearly on a level with the sea. In short it at length 
entirely disappeared, and a dangerous reef, of an oval figure, 
three-fifths of a mile in extent, now occupies the submarine 
site of Graham Island. Toward the end of 1833, Captain 
Swinburne (the same who had planted the British flag upon 
the island to so little purpose) found, in the centre of the reef, 
a black rock, about 26 fathoms in diameter, and from 9 to 11 
feet under water. Around this rock were banks of black vol- 
canic stones and loose sand. The rocky mass in the centre 
is supposed to be solid lava, which ascended in the principal 
od —s as ie ered distance there was disco a 

. with great probability, is conjectured to 
be the site of the second cone, t we aeeheedes eruption 
took place in August. It appears then, as Profeseor Lyell 




















observes, that a hill ei feet or more in hight (the 
depth of water here ‘six hundred feet) was formed by a 


pealed from court to court, all manner of shifts and delays 
are resorted to, and, when actually terminated, the cost of 
the suit is perhaps more than the suit is worth. With the 
hope of avoiding some of these evils, contending parties fre- 
quently submit their case to an arbitrator, binding themselves 
to abide by his decision. This, however, is seldom satisfac- 
tory. Arbitrators often take years to settle a case, even of a 
simple nature, which has thus been brought before them, and 
it is impossible either to hasten them in their decision, or to 
prevent them from loading the suit with expenses for wit- 
nesses, reports of persons whom they consult, and fifty other 
things, that strike them as necessary for the settlement of the 
dispute. From one or all of these causes, a written obliga- 
tien to submit to an arbitrator, or to an oversman upon two 
arbitrators mutually chosen, is sometimes most vexatious in 
its results. In one case which comes to our recollection, the 
costs of a suit to recover some £50 or £60 were run up bya 
law arbitrator to £150. 

Arbitration, as commonly practised, being thus far from 
satisfactory, anew method is suggested. In every town, let 
a number of intelligent and well-meaning persons form them- 
selves into an association, to be called an “ Arbitration So- 
ciety.” The Society to appoint certain of its members, in 
whom they have confidence, to act as arbitrators or judges on 
all cases brought before them. All the members to agree to 
bring, if possible, the cases in which they are concerned for 
settlement before these arbitrators, and to exert themselves 
to persuade others to de the same. Every ease to be brought 
before the arbitrators to be conducted without the interven- 
tion of lawyers or written pleadings ; the whole process to be 
managed by personal appearance of parties, and to be settled 
at not more than two or three hearings, or in the period of 
one week; if not settled in that time, the obligation to arbi- 
trate to be null and void. 

Such is a slight sketch of the proposed plan for diminish- 
ing the number of litigations. It of course can never apply 
to the mote intricate order of cases in which legal points are 
involved, but only to the ordinary class of actions in oye 
such as disputed accounts, in which both parties agree to 
mitito the decision of men who can derive no profit from the 
protracted consideration of their claims. In these re: 
the scheme seems more calculated to abolish the practice of 
referring to law arbitrators than that of resorting to the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country; but if it even in some measure 
accomplish this end, it will not fai] to be of considerable use. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 
THE RAINBOW. 
In jocund boyhood’s gay career, 
Nor care, nor blight, nor sorrow near, 
Gft, in wild hope, I’ve followed on, 
Upland and vale, woodland and lawn, 
In eager chase 
Te gain the space 
Where heaven’s gay arch found resting-place. 
Breathless, I toiled from hill to hill ; 
From hill to hill the vision flew, 
Lingering on earth, yet lingering still 
Witheut my reach—within my view. 


In manhood thus—a graver child, 
Hope, like that arch celestial, smiled, 
Appareling in colors gay 
The toy—the wish of every day, 
Allures the view, 
And we pursue, 
Fond fools! to find our day-dream true. 
Still, far as ever from our eyes, 
Th’ expected blessing mocks the sight, 
And, like the rainbow of the skies, 
Dissolves in tears or fades in night. 


Love, Glory, Fame, Ambition—all 
Hues of the brightest—fastest fly ; 
Dark days of twilight round us fall, 
As one by one we sce them die. 
Thrice happy they 
To die away— 
As to that fading bow ’tis given— 
Rising, in death, from earth to heaven! 


CHARADE. 

BY WINTHROP M. PRAED, ES@. 
Sir Harry is famed for his amiable way 
Of talking a deal, when he’s nothing to say: 
Sir Harry will sit by our Rosalie’s side, 
And whisper from morn until eventide ; 
Yet, if you would ask of that maiden fair 
What Sir Harry said while he lingered there, 
Were the maiden as clever as L. E. L. 
Not a word that he said could the maiden tell! 





Sir Harry has ears, and Sir Harry has eyes, 

And Sir Harry has teeth of the usual size; 

His nose is a nose of the every-day sort— 

Not exceedingly Jung, nor excessively short ; 

And his breath, tho’ resembling in nought the ‘ =weet south,’ 
Is inhaled through his lips, and exhaled from his mouth; 
And yet, from the hour that Sir Harry was nursed, 
People said that his head was no more than my First! 


Sir Harry has ringlets he curls every day, 

And a fortune he spends in pomatums, they say ; 

He is just such a youth as our Rosalie bides with, 

When she hasn’t got me te take waltzes or rides with; 
But not such a one as, I ween, she would choose, 

Were a youth that J know to be caught in the noose; 

For I’ve oft heard her say—tho’ so flighty she’s reckon’d— 
That she’d ne’er take a bridegroom who hadn’t my Second ! 


Sir Harry sat out, the last visit he paid, 

From when breakfast was over, till dinner wes lnid; 

He talked, in his usual lady-like way, 

Of the ball and the ballet—the park and the play. 

Little Rosa, who hoped, ere the whole day had passed, 

That the youth would speak out, to the purpose, at last, 

When evening at length was beginning to fall, 

Declared that Sir Harry was nought but my All! 
Colburn’s New Monthly. 





From the Knickerbocker for April. 
THE TRESPASSER IN MAINE: 


OR THE MEMORABLE EXPULSION OF A SPECULATOR FROM 
CERTAIN DISPUTED TERRITORY. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. . 


In the autumn of 1836, while traveling through a portion 
of the interior of the State of Maine, I stopped at a small 
new village, between the Kennebec and Penobscot rivers, 
nearly a hundred miles from the sea-board, for the purpose 
of giving my horse a little rest and provender, before proceed- 
ing some ten miles farther that evening. 
sun-set; I was walking on the piazza, in front of the neat 
new taveun, admiring the wildness of the surrounding country, 
and watching the gathering shadows of the gray twilight, as 
it fell upon the valleys, and crept softly up the hills, when a 
light one-horse wagon, with a single gentleman, drove rap- 
idly into the yard, and stopped at the stable door. 

Tom,” said the gentleman to the ostler as he jumped 
from his wagon, “take my mare out, rub her down well, and 
give her fourquarts of oats. Be spry, now, Tom; you need’nt 
give her any water, for she sweats like fury. I'll give her a 
little when I am ready to start.” 

Tom sprang, with uncommon alacrity, to obey the orders 
he had received, and the stranger walked toward the house. 
He was a tall, middle-aged gentleman, rather thin, but well 
proportioned, and well dressed. It was the season of the 
year when the weather began to grow chilly, and the even- 


It was just after || P 
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ings cold; and the frock-coat of the stranger, trimmed with 
fur, and buttoned to the throat, while it insured comfort, 
served also to exhibit his fine elastic form to the best advan- 
tage. His little wagon, too, had a marked air of comfort 
about it; there was the spring-seat, the stuffed cushions, and 
the buffalo robes; all seemed to indicate a gentleman of ease 
and leisure; while, on the other hand, his rapid movements 
and prompt manner, betokened the man of business. As he 
stepped on to the piazza, with his long and handsome driv- 
ing whip in his hand, the tavern-keeper, who was a brisk 
young man, and well understood his business, met him with 
a hearty shake of the hand, and a familiar ‘‘ How are you, 
colonel? Come, walk in.”’ 

There was something about the stranger that strongly at- 
tracted my attention, and I followed him into the bar-room. 
He stepped up to the bar, laid his whip on the counter, and 
called for a glass of brandy and water, with some small crack- 
ers and cheese. 

“But not going to stop to supper, colonel? Going farther 
to-night ?” inquired the landlord, as he pushed forward the 
brandy bottle. 

“Can’t stop more than ten minutes,” replied the stranger; 
‘« just long enough to let the mare eat her oats.”’ 

“Is that the same mare,” asked the host, “that you had 
when you were here last ?’’ 

“Yes,” answered the colonel; “I’ve drove her thirty 
miles since dinner, and am going forty miles farther, before I 
sleep.” 

“ But you ’il kill that mare, colonel, as sure as rates,” said 
the landlord; “ she’s too likely a beast to drive to death.” 


ward but a few years, when the 
the great Moosehead should re 
song of the husbandman, and on every side rich farms and 
lively villages should be reflected on its bosom. 

_ I had been quietly seated in the village inn but a short 
time, in a room that served both for bar and sitting-room, 
when a small man, with a fla hat, an old brown ‘ wrap- 
per,’ a leather strap buckled round his waist, and holding a 
goad-stick in kis hand, entered the room, and took a seat on 
a bench in the corner. His bright, restless eye glanced round 
the room, and then seemed to be bent thoughtfully toward 
the fire, while in the arch expression of his countenance, I 
thought I beheld the prelude to some important piece of in- 
telligence, that was struggling for utterance. At last, said 
he, addressing the landlord, “ I guess the colonel ain’t about 
home to-day, is he ?” 

“ No,” replied Boniface, “he ’s been gone since 
morning; he said he was going up into your nei 
Hav n’t you seen any thing of him ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said the little man with the goad-stick; ‘I see him 
yesterday afternoon, about two o'clock, starting off like a 
streak, to go to Norridgewock.”’ 

“Gone to Norridgewock!” snid the landlord; “ what for t 
He didn’t say nothing about going, when he went away.” 

‘“* More deeds, I guess,” said the little teamster. “‘ He's 
worried Deacon Stone out of his farm, at last.” 

“He has’nt got Deacon Stone's farm, has he ?” exclaimed 
the landlord. 

* Deacen Stone’s farm!”’ reiterated an elderly, sober-look- 
ing man, drawing a long pipe from his mouth, which he had 





“No, no,” was the reply; ‘she’s tough as a pitch-knot; I 
feed her well; she ’ll stand it, I guess. I go to Norridge- 
wock before I sleep to-night.” 

With a few more brief remarks, the stranger finished his 
brandy, and crackers and cheese; he threw down some change 
on the counter, ordered his carriage brought to the door, and 
bidding the landlord good night, jumped in:o his wagon, 
cracked his whip, and was off like a bird. After he was gone, 
I ventured to exercise the Yankee privilege of asking “ who 
he might be.” 

“ That ’s Colonel Kingston,” said the landlord; “a queer 
sort of a chap he is, too; a real go-ahead sort of a fellow as 
ever I met with; does more business in one day than some 
folks would do in a year. He’s a right good customer; al- 
ways full of money, and pays well.” 

“What business or profession does he follow?” I asked. 
““ Why, not any particular business,” replied the landlord; 
‘the kind o’ speculates round, and sich like.” 

“ But,”’ said I, “ I thought the speculation in timber-lands 
was all over; I didnt know that a single person could be 
found, now, to purchase lands.” 

“Oh, it isn't exactly that kind of speculation,” said the 
landlord; “he’s got a knack of buying out folks’ farms; 
land, house, barn, live stock, hay, and provisions, all in the 
lunp.” 

«Where does he live?” said I. 

«Qh, he ’s lived round in a number of places, since he’s 
been in these parts. He’s been round in these towns only a 
year or two, and it ’s astonishing to see how much property 
he’s accumulated. He stays in Monson most of the time, 
now. That’s where he came from this afternoon, They 
say he’s got a number of excellent farms in Monson, and I'll 
warrant he’s got some deeds of some more of ’em with him, 
now, that he’s going to carry to Norridgewock to-night, to 
put on record.” 

I bade the landlord good evening, and proceeded on my 
journey. What I had seen and heard of Colonel Kingston, 
had made an unwonted impression on my mind; and as Mon- 
son lay in my route, and I was expecting to stop there a fow 
days, my curiosity was naturally a little excited, to learn 
something more of his history. The next day I reached Mon- 
son; and as I rode over its many hills, and along its fine ridges 
of arable land, I was struck with the number of fine farms 
which I passed, and the evidences of thrift and good hus- 
bandry that surrounded me. As this town was at that time 
almost on the extreme verge of the settlements in that part 
of the state, I was surprised to find it so well settled, and 
under such good cultivation. My surprise was increased, on 
arriving at the centre of the town, to find a flourishing and 
bright-looking village, with two or three stores, a variety of 
mechanics’ shops, a school-house, and a neat little church, 
ainted white, with green blinds, and surmounted by a bell. 
A little to the Westward of the village, was one of those clear 
and beautiful ponds, that greet the eye of the traveler in al- 
most every hour’s ride in that section of the country; and on 
its outlet, which ran through the village, stood a mill, and 
some small manufacturing establishments, that served to fill 
up the picture. 

“Happy town!” thought I, “that has such a delightful 
village for its centre of attraction, and happy vil that is 
supported by surrounding farmers of such thrift industry 
as those of Monson!” All this, too, I had found within a 
dozen or fifteen miles of Moosehead Lake, the noblest and 
most extensive sheet of water in New England, which I had 
hitherto considered so far embosomef in the deep, trackless 
forest, as to be almost unapproachable, save by the wild In- 





until now been quietly smoking iu the opposite corner. 








“ Deacon Stone’s farm!" uttered the landlady, with up- 
raised hands, as the entered the room just in season to hear 
the announcement. 

“Deacon Stone’s farm!’ exclaimed three or four others, 
in different parts of the room, all turning an eager look to- 
ward the little man with the goad-stick. As soon as there 
was a sufficient pause in these exclamations, to allow the team- 
ster to put in another word, he repeated : 

“‘ Yes, he’s worried the Deacon out, at last, and got nold 
of his farm, as slick as a whistle. He’s been kind o’ edging 
round the Deacon, this three weeks, a little to a time; jest 
enough to find out how to get the right side of him; for the 
Deacon was a good deal offish, and yesterday morning the 
colonel was up there by the time the Deacon had done break- 
fast; and he got them into the Deacon’s fore room, and shet 
the door; and there they staid till dinner was ready, and had 
waited for them an hour, before they would come out, And 
when they had come out, the job was all done; the deed was 
signed, sealed, anddelivered. I’d beenin there about eleven 
o'clock, and the Deacon’s wife and the the gals were in ter- 
rible fidgets for fear of what was going on in t’ other room. 
They started to go in, two or three times, but the door was 
fastened, so they had to keep out. After dinner I went over 
again, and got there just before they were out of the fore 
room. The Deacon asked the colonel! to stop to dinner, but 
I guess the colonel see so many sour looks about the 
that he was afraid of a storm a-brewing; so he only 
P a piece of bread-and-cheese, and said he must be in’. 

e jumped into his wagon, and give his mare a cut, was 
out of sight in two minutes.” 

“ How did poor Mrs. Stone feel?” asked the landlady; 
“‘T should thought she would ’a died.” 

“She looked as if she ’d twen milk sour quicker than a 
thunder-shower,” said the teamster; ‘‘and Jane went into 
the bed-room, and cried as if her heart would break. I be- 
lieve they did ’nt any of ’em make out to eat any dinner, and 
I thought the Deacon felt about as bad as any of ’em, after 
‘all; for I never see him look so kind o’ riled in my life. 
‘ Now, Mrs. Stone,’ said he to his wife, ‘ you think I’ve done 
wrong, but after talking along with Colonel Kingston, I made 
up my mind it would be for the best.’ She did "nt make him 
any answer, but begun to cry, and went out of the room. The 
Deacon looked as if he would sink into the arth. Ho stood 
a minute or two, as if he was n’t looking at nothing, and then 
he took down his pipe off the mantel, and sat down in the 
corner, and went to smoking as hard as he could smoke, 

“ After a while, he turned round to me, and says he, ‘ Neigh- 
bor, I don’t know but I've done wrong.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘in 
my opinion, that depends upon what sort of a bargain you 've 
made. If you ’ve got a good bargain out of the colonel, I 
do u’t see-why his money is n’t worth as much as any body’s, or 
why another farm as good as your ’n is n’t worth as much.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the Deacon, ‘so itseems to me. I've got a good 
bargain, I know; it’s more than the farm is worth. I never 
considered it worth more than two thousand dollars, stock, 
and hay, and all; and he takes the whole jest as ’tis, and 
gives me three thousand dollars.’ ‘Is it pay down?’ I. 
‘Yes,’ says he, ‘it’s all pay down. He gives me three 
dred dollars in cash; Ive got in my pocket; and then he 
gives me an order on Saunders’ store for two hundred dollars; 
that’s as good as money, you know; for we are always want- 
ing one thing or another out of his store. Then he gives me 
a deed of five hundred acres of land, in the upper part of Ver- 
mont, at five dollarsan acre. That makes up three thousand 
dollars. But that isn’t all; he says this land is richly worth 














dian er thedaring hunter. A new light see: to burst u 
#me; and it was a pledsant thought that led me to look 





seven dollars an acre; well timbered, and a good chance to 
get the timber down; and he showed me certificates of pev- 
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respectable men, that had been all over it, and said 
it was well worth seven dollars. That gives me two dollars 
clear profit on en acre, which on five hundred acres, makes a 
thousand dollars. So that instead of three thousand dollars, 
I s’pose I’ve really got four thousand for the farm. But then 
it seems to work up the feelings of the women folks so, to 
think of leaving it, after we ’ve got it so well under way, that 
I don’t know but I’ve done wrong.’ And his feelings come 
over him so, that he begun to smoke away again as hard as 
he could draw. I did n’t know what to say to him, for I 
did n’t believe he would ever get five hundred dollars for his 
five acres of land, so I got up and went home.” 

As my little goad-stick teamster made a pause here, the 
elderly man in the opposite corner, who had sat all this time 
baiting his pipe-bow! on the thumb-nail of his left hand, 
took up the thread of the discourse. 

“1’m afraid,” says he, looking up at the landlord, “I’m 
afraid Deacon Stone has got tricked out of his farm for a mere 
song. That Colonel Kingston, in my opinion, is a dangerous 
man, and ought to be looked after.” 

“Well, I declare!” said the landlord, “‘I’d no idee he 
would get hold of Deacon Stone’s farm. That’s one of the 
best farms in town.” 

“Yes,” replied the man with the pipe, “and that makes 
seven of the ‘best farms in town’ that he’s got hold of al- 
ready; and what ’ll be the end of it, I don’t know; but I 
think something ought to be done about it.” 

“ Well, there,” said the landlady, ‘I do pity Mrs. Stone, 
from the bottom of my heart; she ’ll never get over it, the 
longest day she lives.” 

ere the little man with the goad-stick, looking at the 
window, saw his team starting off up the road, and he flew 
out of the door, screaming ‘Hush! whoa! hush!’ and that 
was the last I saw of him. But my curiosity was now too 
much excited, with regard to Colonel Kingston’s mysterious 
operations, and my sympathies for good Deacon Stone, and 
his fellow-sufferers, were teo thoroughly awakened, to allow 
me to rest without farther inquiries. 

During the few days that I remained in the neighborhood, 
I learned that he came from Vermont; that he had visited 
Monson several times, within a year or two, and had made it 
his home there for the last few months. During that time, 
he had exercised an influence over some of the honest and 
sober-minded farmers of Monson, that was perfectly unac- 
countable. He was supposed to be a man of wealth, for he 
never seemed to lack money for any operation he chose to 
undertake. He had a bold, dashing air, and rather fascinat- 
ing manners, aud his power over those with whom he con- 
versed, had become so conspicuous, that it was regarded as 
an inevitable uence in Monson, if a farmer chanced to 
get shut up ine room with Colonel Kingston, he was ‘.. gone 

,” and sure to come out well stripped of his feathers. 
fie had actually got possession of seven or eight of the best 
— in the town, for about one quarter part of their real 
value. 

It may be thought unaccountable, that thriving, sensible 
farmers could in so many instances be duped; but there were 
some extraneous circumstances, that helped to produce the 
result. The wild spirit of speculation, which had raged 
throughout the country for two or three years, had pervaded 
almost every mind, and rendered it restless, and desirous of 
change. And then the seasons, for a few years past, had 
been cold and unfavorable. The farmer had sowed and had 


*not reaped, and he was di®ouraged. If he could sell, he 


would go toa warmer climate. These influences, added to 
his own powers of adroitness and skill in making ‘ the worse 
appear better reason,’ had enabled Colonel Kingston to 
inveigle the farmers of Monson out of their hard-earned prop- 
erty, and turn them, houseless and poor, upon the world. 

The public mind had become much excited upon the sub- 
ject, and the case of Deacon Stone added fresh fuel to the 
fire. It was in this state of affairs that I left Monson, and 
heard no more of Colonel Kingston until the following sum- 
mer, when another journey called me into that neighborhood, 
and I learned the sequel to his fortunes. The colonel made 
but few more conquests, after his victory over Deacon Stone; 
and the experience of a cold and cheerless winter, which soon 
overtook them, brought the deluded farmers to their senses. 
The trifling sums of money which they had received in hand, 
were soon exhausted in providing necessary supplies for their 
families; and the preperty which they had obtained, as prin- 
cipal payment for their farms, turned out to be of little value, 
or was so situated that they could turn it to no profitable ac- 
count. Day after day, through the winter, the excitement in- 
creased, and spread, and waxed more intense, as the unfortu- 
nate condition of the sufferers became more generally known. 
‘Colonel Kingston’ was the great and absorbing topic of dis- 
cussion, at the stores, at the tavern, at evening parties, and 
sleigh-rides, and even during intermission at church, on the 


The indignation of the people had reached that pitch which 
usuall Aras to acts of violence. Set Kingston was now 
regarded as a monster, preying u e and happiness 
of society, and various were the ‘capeiinnas jpeopased, v0 rid 
the town of him. The school-boys, in the several districts, 
discussed the matter, and resolved to form a grand company, 
to snow-ball him out of town, and only waited a nod of ap ro- 
bation from some of their parents or teachers, to euey thaie 
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resolutions into effect. Some reckless young men were for 
.seizing him, and giving him a public horse-whipping, in front 
-of the tavern at mid-day, and in presence of the whole village. 
Others, equally violent, but less daring, proposed catching 
him out, some dark evening, giving him a good coat of tar- 
and-feathers, and riding him out of town on a rail. But the 
older, more experienced, and sober-minded men, shook their 

at these rash projects, and said; ‘It is a bad plan for 
people to take the law into their own hads; as long as we 
live under good laws, it is best to be governed bythem. Such 
kind of squabbles as you young folks want to get into, most 
always turn out bad, in the end.” 

So reasoned the old folks; but they were nevertheless as 
eager and as determined to get rid of Colonel Kingston, as 
were the young ones, though more cautivus and circumspect 
as to the means. At last, after many consultations and 
wuch perplexity, Deacon Stone declared one day, with much 
earnestness, to his neighbors and townsmen, who were assem- 
bled at the village, that “‘ For his part, he believed it was 
best to appeal at once to the laws of the land; and if they 
wouldn’t give protection to the citizen, he didn’t know what 
would. For himself, he verily believed Colonel Kingston 
might be charged with swindling, and if a complaint was to 
be made to the Grand Jury, he didn’t believe but they would 
have him indicted and tried in court, and give back the people 
their farms again.” The deacon spoke feelingly on the sub- 
ject, and his words found a ready response in the hearts of 
all present. It was at once agreed to present Col. Kingston 
to the Grand Jury, when the Court should next be in session 
at Norridgewock. Accordingly, when the next Court was 
held, Monson was duly represented before the grand inquest 
for the county of Somerset, and such an array of facts and evi- 
dence was exhibited, that the Jury, without hesitation, found 
a bill against the Colonel for swindling, and a warrant was 
immediately issued fer his apprehension. 

This crisis had been some months maturing, and the warm 
summer had now commenced. The forest-trees were now in 
leaf; and though the ground was yet wet and muddy, the 
days began to be hot and uncomfortable. It was a warm 
moonlight evening, when the officer arrived at Monson with 
the warrant. He had taken twoassistants with him, mounted 
en fleet horses, and about a dozen stowt young men of the 
village were in his train as volunteers. They approached the 
tavern where Colonel Kingston boarded, and just as they 
were turning from the road up to the house, the form of a 
tall, slim person was seen in the bright moonlight, gliding 
from the back-door, and crossing the garden. 

“‘ There he goes!’’ exclaimed a dozen Monson voices at 
once; ‘that ’s he !—there he goes!” 

And sure enough, it was he! Whether he had been notified 
of his danger, by some traitor, or had seen from the window 
the approach of the party, and suspected mischief was at 
hand, was never known. But the moment he heard these 
exclamations, he sprang from the ground as if a bullet had 
pierced his heart He darted across the garden, leaped the 
fence at a bound, and flew over the adjacent pasture with the 
speed of a race-horse. In a moment the whole party were in 
full pursuit; and in five minutes more, a hundred men and 
boys, of all ages, roused by the cry that now rang through the 
village, were out, and joining in the race. The fields were 
rough, and in some places quite wet, so that running across 
them was rather a difficult and hazardous business. The di- 
rection which Kingston at first seemed inclined to take, would 
lead him into the main road, beyond the corner, nearly halfa 
mile off. But those who were mounted put spurs to their 
horses, and reaching the spot before him, headed him off in 
another direction. He now flew from field to field, leaping 
fence after fence, and apparently aiming for the deep forest, 
on the eastern part of the town. Many of his pursuers were 
active and athletic young men, and they gave hima hot chase. 
Even Deacon Stone, who had come to the village that evening 
to await the arrival of the oflicer—even the Deacon, now in 
the sixty-first year of his age, ran like aboy. He keptamong 
the foremost of the pursuers, aud once getting within about a 
dozen rods of the fugitive, his zeal burst forth into language, 
and he cried out, in a tremulous voice: ‘Stop! you infernal 


to profanity for furty years; and when the sound of the words 
he had uttered fell full on his car, his nerves received such a 
shock that his legs trembled and he was no longer able to sus- 
tain his former speed. 

The Colonel, mewn, so far from obeying the emphatic 
injunction of the Deacon, rather seemed to be inspired by it 
to new efforts for flight. Over log, bog and brook, stumps, 
stones and fences, he flew like a wild deer; and after a race 
of some two miles, during which he was at no time more than 
twenty rods from some of his pursuers, he plunged into a 
thick, dark forest. Hearing his adversaries close upon him, 
after he had entered the wood, and being almost entirely ex- 
hausted, he threw himself under the side of a large fallentree, 
where he was darkly sheltered by a ‘thick clump of alders. 
His pursuers rushed furiously on, many of them within his 
hearing, and some of them passing over the very tree under 
which he lay. After scouring the forest for a mile round, 
without finding any traces of the fugitive, they began to re- 
treat to the opening, and Kingston heard enough of their re- 
— on their return, to learn that his retreat from the 


woods that night would be well guarded against, and that the 
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next day, Monson would pour out all its force, “ to hunt him 
to the ends of the ’arth, but what they would have him!” 

Under this comfortable assurance, he was little disposed to 
take much of a night’s rest; where he would be sure to be 
discovered and overtaken in the morning. But what course 
to take, and what measures to adopt, was a difficult question 
for him to answer. To return to the Monson opening, he 
well knew would be to throw himself into the hands of his 
enemies; and if he remained in the woods till next day, he 
foresaw there would be but a small chance to escape from the 
hundreds on every side, who would be on the alert to take 
him. North of him was the new town of Elliotville, contain- 
ing some fifteen or twenty families, and to the south, lay 
Guilford, a well-settled farming town; but he knew he would 
be no more safe in either of those settlements than he would 
in Monson. East of him lay an unsettled and unincorporated 
wild township, near the centre of which, and some three or 
four miles to the eastward of where he now lay, dwelt a soli- 
tary individual, by the name of Johnson, a singular being, 
who, from some unknown cause, had forsaken social life, and 
had lived a hermit in that secluded spot for seven or eight 
years. He had a little opening in a fine intervale, on the 
banks of Wilson River, where he raised his corn and potatoes, 
and had constructed a rude hovel for a dwelling. Johnson 
had made his appearance occasionally at the village, with a 
string of fine trout, a bear-skin, or some other trophy of his 
Nimrod propensities, which he would exchange at the stores 
for “a little rum, and a little tobacco, and a little tea, and a 
jack-knife, and a little more rum,” when he would plunge 
into the forest again, return to his hermitage, and be seen no 
more for months. 

After casting his thoughts about in vain for any other 
refuge, Kingston resolved to throw himself upon the protec- 
tion of Johnson. Accordingly, as soon as he was a little 
rested, and his pursuers were well out of hearing, he crept 
from his hiding place, and taking his direction by the moon, 
made the best of his way eastward, through the rough and 
thick wood. It is no easy matter to penetrate such a forest 
in the day time; and in the night, nothing but extreme des- 
peration could drive a man through it. Here pressing his 
way through a dark and thick underbrush, that constantly 
required both hands to guard his eyes; there climbing over 
huge wind-falls, wading a bog, or leaping a brook; and anon 
working his way, for a quarter of a mile, through a dismal, 
tangled cedar-swamp, where a thousand dry and pointed 
limbs, shooting out on every side, clear to the very ground, 
tear his clothes from his back, and wound him at every step. 
Under these impediments, and in this condition, Kingston 
spent the night in pressing on toward Johnson’s camp; and 
after a period of extreme toil and suffering, just at day-light, 
he came out to the opening. But here another barrier was 
before him. The Wilson River, a wild and rapid stream, and 
now swollen by a recent freshet, was between him and John- 
son’s dwelling, and he had no means of crossing. But cross 
he must, and he was reluctant to lose time in deliberation. 
He selected the spot that looked most likely to admit of ford- 
ing, and waded into the river. He staggered along from 
rock to rock, and fought against the current, until he reached 
nearly the middle of the stream, when the water deepencd 
and took him from his feet! He was but an indifferent swim- 
mer, and the force of the current carried him rapidly down 
stream. At last, however, after severe struggles, and not 
without imminent peril of his life, he made out to reach the 
bank, so much exhausted, that it was with difficulty he could 
walk to Johnson’s camp. When he reached it, he found its 
lonely inmate yet asleep. He roused him, made his case 
known to him, and begged his protection. 

Johnson was naturally benevolent, and the forlorn, ex- 





villain !—stop!’” This was the nearest approach he had made | 











hausted, ragged, and altogether wretched appearance of the 
fugitive, at once touched his heart. There was now 
‘no speculation in those eyes, 
Which he did glare withal,’ 

but fear and trembling blanched his countenance, and palsied 
his limbs. Possibly the hermit’s benevolence might have 
been quickened by a portion ef the contents of the colonel’s 
purse; but be that as it may, he was soon administering to 
the comfort of his guest. In a few minutes he had a good 
fire, and the exhausted wanderer took off his clothes and 
dried them, and tried to fasten some of the flying pieces that 
had been torn loose by the hatchel-teeth limbs in the cedar- 
swamps. In the meantime Johnson had provided some 
roasted potatoes, and a bit of fried bears-meat, which he 
served up, with a tin dipper of strong tea, and Kingston ate 
and drank, and was greatly refreshed. 

They now sct themselves earnestly at work to devise a 
means of retreat and security against the pursuit of the en- 
raged Monsonites, ‘‘ who,’ Kingston said, “he was sure 
would visit the camp before noon.’”’ Under a part of the floor, 
was a small excavation in the earth, which the host called his 
potato-hole, since, being near the fire, it served in winter to 
keep his potatoes frum freezing. This portion of the floor 
was now covered with two or three barrels, a water-pail, a 
bench, and sundry articles of iron and tin-ware. It was John- 
son’s advice, that the Colonel should be secreted in this po- 
tato-hole. He was afraid, however, that they would search 
so close as to discover his retreat. Yet the only alternative 
seemed to be between the plan proposed, tnd betaking him- 





self again to the woods, exposed to toil and starvation, and 
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the chance of arrest by some of the lyindreds who would be 
scouring the woods that day, eager as blood-hounds for their 
prey. Something must be done immediately, for he was ex- 
pecting every hour to hear the cry of his pursuers; and rely- 
ing on Joh ’s ingenuity and skill to send them off on an- 
other scent, should they come to his camp, he concluded to 
retreat to the potato-hole. ; 

Accordingly the superincumbent articles were hastily re- 
moved, a board was taken up from the floor, and the gallant 
Colonel descended tv his new quarters. They were small, to 
be sure, but under the circumstances very acceptable. The 
cell was barely deep enough to receive him in a sitting pos- 
ture, with his neck a little bent, while under him was a little 
straw, upon which he could stretch his limbs to rest. John- 
son replaced all the articles with such care, that no one 
would have supposed they had been moved for months. 

This labor had but just been completed, when he heard 
shouts at a distance, and beheld ten or a dozen people rush- 
ing out of the woods, and making toward hig camp. He was 
prepared for them; and when they came in, they found him 
seated quietly on his bench, mending his clothes. 

“* Have you seen any thing of Colonel Kingston?” inquired 
the foremost of the company, with panting eagerness. 

“Colonel Kingston?” asked Johnson, looking up with a 
sort of vacant, honest stare. 

“ Yes—he ’s run for’t,” replied the other, “ and we are af- 
ter him. The Grand Jury has indicted him, and the Sheriff ’s 
got a warrant, and all Monson, and one half of Guilford, is 
out a-hunting for him. Last night, jest as they were going 
to take him, he run into the woods this way. Ha’n’t you 
seen nothin’ of him?” 

Johnson sat with his mouth wide open, and listened with 
such an inquiring look that any one would have sworn it was 
all news to him. At last he exclaimed, with the éarnestness 
inspived by a new thought: “ Well, there! I'll bet that was 
what my dog was barking at, an hour or so ago! I heard 
him barking as fierce as a tiger, about half a mile down the 
river. I was busy mending my trowsers, or I should have 
gone down to see what he ’d got track of.” 

The company unanimously agreed that it must have been 
Kingston the dog was after; and, in the hope of getting upon 
his track, they hurried off in the direction indicated, leaving 
Johnson as busily engaged as if, like 

‘ Brian O’Linn, he ’d no breeches to wear,’ 
until he had finished repairing his tattered inexpressibles. 

The fugitive now breathed freely again; but while his pur- 
suers were talking with his host, his respiration had hardly 
been sufficient to sustain life, and ‘ cold drops of sweat stood 
on his trembling flesh.’ He did not venture to leave his re- 
treat for two days; for during that day and most of the next, 
the woods were scoured from one end of the township to the 
other, and several parties successively visited the camp, who 
were all again successively despatched to the woods by the 
adroitness of its occupant. 

After two days, the pursuers principally left the woods and 
contented themselves with posting sentinels at short intervals 
on the.roads that surrounded the forest, and in the neighbor- 
ing towns, hoping to arrest their victim, when hunger should 
drive him forth to some of the settlements. Kingston felt 
that it was unsafe for him to remain longer under the protec- 
tion of Johnson, and he knew it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make his escape through any of the scttlements of 
Maine. Upon due reflection, he concluded that the only 
chanee left for him, was to endeavor to make his way to 
Canada. 

He was now a dozen or fifteen miles from the foot of 
Moosehead Lake. There was a foot-path to Elliottville, 
where there were a few inhabitants. Through this settle- 
ment he thought he might venture to pass in the night; and 
he could then go nine miles to the westward, and meet the 
road leading from Monson to the lake. Once across or 
around the foot of the lake, he believed he could make his 
way into the Canada road, and escape with safety. Having 
matured his plan, he communicated it to Johnson, who aided 
it in the best manner he could by providing him with a pack 
of potatoes and fried bear-meat, accompanied with an extra 
Indian ‘ johnny-cake,’ a jack-knife, and a flint and tinder for 
striking fire. 

It was late in the night, when all things were prepared for 
the journey, and Kingston bade an affectionate adieu to his 
host, declaring ‘hat he should never forget him, and adding, 
with much originality of thought and expression, that ‘a 
friend in need was a friend indeed.’ He Nad nearly a mile 
to go through the woods, before reaching the path that led 
through the township to Elliottville; and when he passed 
the Elliottville settlement the day began to dawn. A stir- 
ring young man, who was out at that early hour, saw him 
cross the road at a distance and strike into the woods. 
Satisfied, at once, who he was, and suspecting his object, he 
hastened to rouse his two or three near neighbors, and then 
started toward Monson village with all the speed his legs 
could give him. Kingston, observing this movement from a 
hill-top in the woods, was convinced that he should be pur- 
sued, and redoubled his exertions to reach the lake. 

When the messenger reached Monson and communicated 
his intelligence, the whole village was roused like an encampd 
army at the battle-call; and in twenty minutes every horse 


in village was mounted and the riders were spurring 
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with all speed toward the lake, and Deacon Stone among the 
foremost. As they came in sight of the Moosehead the sun, 
which was about an hour high, was pouring a flood of warm 
rays acress the calm, still waters, and some half a mile from 
land, they beheld a tall, slim man, alone in a canoe, paddling 
toward the opposite shore. 

For a moment the party stood speechless, and then vent 
was given to such oaths and exclamations as habit had made 
familiar. Something was even swelling in Deacon Stone’s 
throat, well nigh as sinful as he had uttered on a former oc- 
casion, but he coughed, and checked it before it found utter- 
ance. They looked eagerly around, and ran on every side, 
to see if another boat, or any other means of crossing the lake 
could be found; but all-in vain. The only skiff on that arm 
of the lake had been seized by the Colonel in his flight. His 
pursuers were completely baffled. Some were for crossing 
the woods, and going round the south-west bay of the lake, 
over the head waters of the Kennebec River, and so into the 
great wilderness on the western side of the lake. But others 
said, “No; it’s no use: if he once gets over among them 
awamps and mountains, you might as well look for a needle 
in a hay-mow!” 

This sentiment accorded with the better judgement of the 
party, and they turned about and rode quietly back to Mon- 
son—Deacon Stone consoling himself on the way by occa- 
sionally remarking: “ Well, if the heathen is driven out of 
the land, thanks to a kind Providence, he has n’t carried the 
land with him !” 





M’tte RACHEL. 
The French Metropolis is enraptured with a new ‘ star’ of 


theatrical firmament. No tragedian has ever made so strong 
an impression. The Paris correspondent of the ‘ Evening 
Star’ gives the following account of her: 

Six years ago, M’lle Rachel was a beggar in the streets of 
Paris. Her father, a rough and coarse man, sent her out 
every night to beg. She stood at one of the corners of the 
Place de la Bourse, with four little bits of candle stuck in a 
piece of wood, and laid on the pavement be.ore her. Here 
she used to sing popular ballads. One night—it was cold, 
and she was in rags—she warbled on, but her voice faltered. 
A little circle had gathered round her, and a gentleman came 
out of it, saying, ‘‘ Poor child !—you sing, and tears are roll- 
ing down your cheeks.” ‘ Yes,” said she, “I must; I have 
only fifteen sous, and if I do not take home a franc, I shall 
be beaten by my father.” He handed her a five franc piece, 
and asked her to take him to that harsh parent. The stran- 
ger was the late M. Charon, the musician. Rachel’s father 
readily agreed that she should enter his academy. She was 
not twelve years old. She took lessons in music, but acting 
charmed her more. She imbibed this taste at the Boulevards 
theatres. It is easy to make a debut in Paris, and she acted 
at the theatres Sevestre and des Jeunes Eleves; but she only 
got petite vaudeville parts. Charon died; she went back to 
her unhappy home, and her father sent her out street-beg- 
ging again. 

One of the Theatre Francais company, who had known her 
at Charon’s, recognized her in the streets, and undertook to 
teach her declamation. She was young, though not pretty, 
and he soon offered to take liberties with her. She spurned 
the man; and some impulse made her address herself to M. 
Poirson, director of the Gymnase theatre, whom she had seen 
at Charon’s. He received her kindly, allowed her a small 
salary to satisfy her father, taught her the mechanical part of 
acting, and, at last, gave her a leading part at the Gymnase, 
in a new vaudeville called La Vendeene. It was seen, and 
said that she had made a hit.- M. Poirson knew it, and said, 
“ Ma fille, I will sign an engagement with you. Let us see 
if we cannot get you into the Theatre Francais, the proper 
field for your genius.” Rachel, in tears—for she thought he 
was thus dismissing her—went with him to M. Monrose, di- 
rector of the Theatre Francaise. He took Poirson’s com- 
mendation, and szid, ‘You must study to suppress your 
emotions—we cannot have so much nature; apply yourself to 
this, and to learning to read and write correctly, and you shall 
make your debut here in three months.” But nature would 
have way; and when she did make her debué_in Racine’s 
Andronique, the world saw a natural, and therefore powerful 
actress. Inthe Journal des Debats, Jules Janin, our best dra- 
matic critic, at once acknowledged that she had, at one 
bound, reached a height such as scarcely Talma had gained 
in a life-time. In the classic drama—of Voltaire, Racine, 
and Corneille—she has given new life. 

I told you formerly how Louis Philippe had personal 
comphmented her. The next day he sent her an autograp’ 
letter, expressing his admiration of her genius, and enclosing 
a bank note for 1,000 francs. This she handed to her mother, 
and, kissing the king’s letter, said, “ This is enough for me.” 

At a soiree, recently, Chateaubriand was present, and she 
came in. The conversation turned on the difficulty of be- 
coming celebrated, in one’s life-time, in any of the arts. He, 
of course, spoke eloquently, and said to her—“ Is it not bard 
to die, when fame, so rarely achieved, does at last rest on @ 
living creature?” Rachel, bending toward him, answered— 
“« You should know that there are’ men who never die. 

And now, you may ask, of what sort is the lady, and how 








nen 
has the Jewish cast of face, but is not handseme. She is tall 
as Ellen Tree—perhaps a little taller. She is rather narrow+ 
shouldered, and this throws her chest forward ; and her head 
leans a little to the left. She uses very little action; her 
arms seldom move—bher voice often fails; but so strong is the 
expression, that where others use rant and gesticulation, her 
~~ delivery draws down tears at will. Why? Because 
she is deeply natural, even as the elder Kean was. * * * 








From the Hai tford Courant. 
SPRING SONNETS. 
MORNING. 
How doth the spirit turn, on such a morn, 
From the vain turmoil and the fruitless strife 
In which we waste the golden hours of life, 
To gentler themes, untinged by hate or scorn ! 
To him whose heart by hope is not forsaken, 
Sweetly and gladly comes the breath of : 
—— —- that with its odors w 
le like forgotten dreams on Memory’s ; 
And e’en to saddest hearts, as on the ear “to 
Melts the rich music of the first bird’s song, 
hopes, too bright to linger here, P 
turn, ‘ an undigtinguishable throng.’ 
Alas! that every dream our hearts may cherish 
Is doom’d, like Spring’s first buds and flowers, to perish! 
SPRING. 
From the strong fetters of the wintry frost 
The streams, rejoicing, leap along their way; 
And flowers, whose gentle hues our eyes had 
By the blue river open to the day, 
Life in its fairest forms is bursting forth 
O’er forest, plain, and mountain. Nor alone 
In the fresh beauties of the blooming earth ‘ 
Is the strange magic of the Spring-time shown: 
We feel it in our breasts, and bear, within, 
A heart that leaps like the unfettered streams; 
And from the light that smiles around, we win, 
E’en in our darkest hours, some transient gleams 
To cheer us on that way so dark and lone, 
Alung whose desert sands some scattered flowers are strownm. 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
From budding flowers and trees, that on the air 
Shed odors sweeter than Elysian gies, 
There comes a voice, forbidding to ‘ 
When every hope that cheered our spirit fails. 
If in thy madness thou hast dreamed of bliss, 
And wept to see the blessed hope depart, 
Go forth alone at such an hour as this, 
And let these zephyrs soothe thy wounded heart: 
To the dim eye shall come a beaming light, 
To the pale cheek a fresh and radiant bloom; 
And strength be thine, in sorrow’s night, 
To bear, with manly soul, the darkest doom; 
For in these opening buds we see the power 
That tothe winter of the heart sends many a sunny Lour, 
THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 
The voice of singing birds—the fragrant kiss 
Of the flower-scented breezes—sun and sky— 
Wild flowers that blossom in the wilderness, 
And wither there unseen by human eye— 
How do our fettered spirits sigh for these, 
Prison’d within a city’s naked walls, 
Where to the brow may come no forest breeze, 
And on the ear no fof@st music falls! 
Turn wheresoe’er we may, our eyes behold 
The wan, pale cheeks of sad and care-worn nien ; 
No leaf is green, no blooming flowers unfold, 
Like those whose hues are bright in vale and glen; 
Yet may one sight glad dreams of these recall: 
The blue and blessed sky that bends o’erall. J.D. 





THE LONE WIDOW. 
*** Tn one cottage at Glengariff was a widow, who was 
childless. She was busily employed in knitting; the pittance 
thus gained was little, yet a little is often precious in an Irish 
home, where it is mostly expended in clothing—rarely in 
food. Her face was pale, and the eye bright with that ap- 
pealing look that instantly touches another’s feeling ; its effect 
was aided by the clear and almost musical voice, ‘often heard 
among the Irish women. In her husband’s time Sor ned 
lived in saegyecei plenty and comfert, by his daily 
He had died almost in his youth, and she, too, was still 
young; and they had known no sorrows till this first and 
latest, for she seemed to think that every other to come 
nvust fall lightly. The Irish are said to be quie ly tful 
of benefits received, or love enjoyed ; that the ul emo- 
tions are like their rains, fierce and brief. But this is not so; 
their domestic attachments are strongly felt, and often long 
remembered. The neighbors and villagers are mutually 
in feeling and condull. It is often pleasant to watch the 
looks and hear the expressions of this poor to each 
other, and the sympathy taken in each other’s of be- 
reavement. The sorrow of this woman seemed to be 
over, as if she loved it more than any other thing. Im the 
midst of her employment the louk was absent ; yet shetoo's 
pleasure in telling of her loss, and how she was eariyt 





does she act? She is just seventeen, her eyes are dark, she 


widow, and lived so happy with her busband, 
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her home, save to go to the chapel, and to visit the place of 
his rest, which she kept clean and fresh, though it was only 
a y mound, It wasa hard thing to pay the priest his 
tribute out of such destitution, yet it was always done, once a 
uarter, and at the end of the year. She loved her native 
oa which it was evident no temptation, or even suffering, 
-ever induce her to forsake. This faithfulness was a 
beautiful trait; the more so, when so many of her country- 
were willing to leave their country and hamlet, for 
wages and food. There was something of the imagina- 
tive, not rare among the try, in this woman’s thoughts : 
she evidently reflected . With poverty and sad- 
ness beside the hearth, what a priceless possession was even 
this measure of mind—this light of the spirit, sharpened, 
Fendt yao grief! Her figure was fine, 
ves full of ex ion, and her dress carefully neat. 
A more impressive being is rarely met with in an Irish home. 
Beside that spot she now loved the best in the glen, by night, 
as well as by day, one could picture her lament for the lost : 
Alone, beside my husband’s grave, 
Here hath the midnight found me ; 
The deep blue midnight, like a pall 
Of solemn beauty round me. 
Not here to watch the morning light 
Break redly on that silver sea; 
Morn wears not now the radiance bright 
It wore in happier years to me. 
I hear the ocean pealing, 
That is o’er; 
And every through the red vaults stealing 
Breathes of ‘ no more!’ 
Is it the night-wind sighing 
: ly o’er vale and river? 
3 it not Death—a silent voice—replying, 
* Soon shalt thou rest for ever?’ me 


How beautiful !—how beautiful ! 

My vale, whose roses fill the air; 
Whose cedar, yew, and sycamore, 

Seem natural temples made for prayer. 


But each rose wears a deeper dye, 
A hue prophetic of my doom; 
And every lofty forest bough 
Droops heavy round my widowed home. 


Yes ! let me weep, and let me pray ; 
See day by weary day depart. 

Ah! what avail my wasted years? 
And what avails my breaking heart? 

And is it much for life to ask 
A little rest before the last? 

To my lost home of hope and love 
Come back again—the angel past! 


Glengariff! thou art still my home, 
And thou ere long must be my grave ; 
I know it—yet I would not roam, 
No, not this fleeting life to save. 
And if there lie o’er him and me 
This grassy bank—this flower-deck’d sod, 
So let it be—so let it be, 
If but the spirit rest with God! 
Letters from Ireland—New Monthly Mag. 


HON. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER. 
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the qualities of fervid genius or depth of learning—he had a 
judgement singularly clear and correct, and a pure. common 
sense, Which rarely failed to guide him in duties which his 
conscience loved. Surrounded by grateful dependents and 
affectionate friends, though there could not be wanting those 
who would have preyed upon his abounding fortunes, he has 
gone to his grave without an enemy. 

The beauty of his wisdom was his guilelessness, the strength 
of hjs power was his goodness, and the abundance of his 
— is vast benevolence. 

His greatness was like that of a noble tree, pees by the 
river of the water of life, spreading wide its sheltering arms 
to overshadow all who needed refuge, which yielded perennial 
fruits, and ‘ whose leaf never faded.’ His bounty was not 
the occasional and noisy gushes of ostentatious pride, but 
silent, secret and gentle as the dew, refreshing far and near, 
yet with a kindly care for the lowliest herb of the field, heal- 
ing but never wounding the heart it blessed; while every drop 
glistened in the light of the Sun of Righteousness, and was 
exhaled to heaven. 

Early called to take a part in the councils of his State, and 
afterward uf his country, his voice was never heard in the 
stormy debate, where men forgot their country in contests for 
—— fame; but his steady vote was always recorded in 

half of the whole people. He loved his country more than 
himself. When war thundered on our coast and frontier, he 
left the comforts of the sweetest home that ever enclosed a 
loving family, and as a general of the highest grade served 
through the long campaign as patiently and steadily as the 
lowest citizen in the ranks of thit militia who baffled and 
beat back the veterans of many wars. 

An elder in the church of his fathers, he seemed to count 
it his best honor to serve the followers of Jesus; and when a 
member of ecclesiastical courts, as he frequently was, he never 
shrank from any labor, nor became ‘ weary in well-doing.’ It 
may safely be said that the church he so loved, approaching, 
as it does, more nearly than any other, the order of the apos- 
tolic age, became dearer and yet dearer to his heart as he 
drew near his end. 

Yet sect could not confine the charity of his spirit. We 
dare not claim him as wholly our own. He belonged to 
Christianity, to the world, because he belonged to God and 
his Christ; and never was his aid sought in any cause of be- 
nevolence, morals or piety, (and the applications were as 
constant as the day, and numerous as its hours,) that his an- 
swer was not that of the ‘cheerful giver’ whom ‘the Lord 
loves.’ 

But it was in his home that the Christian shone most ra- 
diantly and sweetly, where his gentle spirit found delightful 
fellowship with the innocence of children, and the quiet love- 
liness of kindred affection. The guest who crossed that 
threshold forgot that he was a stranger, and though poor, 
amidst all the appliances of uncounted wealth felt only that 
he was at home. Alas for the bereaved hearts within that 
dwelling which knows him no more! God comfort them! 

Long suffering had chastened his spirit to an almost heav- 
enly purity; and they who ‘ marked the perfect and beheld 
the upright’ saw that ‘the end of that man was peace.’ In 
the midst of his affectionate children, and near his devoted 
wife, within the hall where the servant of God and the friend 
of man ever found an unfeigned welcome, his venerable head 
fell gently upon his bosom. He was asleep in Jesus. His 
flesh shall rest in hope, but his spirit is now singing the song 
in heaven he loved to sing on earth. He ‘ rests from his la- 
bors, and his works have fullowed him.’ 

I cannot deny that the heart of the man has swelicd the 








Ir were a violation of Christian gratitude, an injustice to 
the world, and a refusal to give glory to God, if the sad tidings | 
of the death of Stephen Van Rensselaer received no notice | 
from this pulpit. It is no sin to do honor to him when dead | 
whom God honored so much when living. The memory of | 
his virtues is the precious inheritance the grace of Christ hus | 

itted him to leave for the comfort of the church, which | 

eels ‘in his loss a vacuum neo living man can fil; and the; 

glory of their praise will redound to Him who sealed him in! 

youth as his own, and crowned his hoary head, white with 

the snows of more than seventy winters, with the beauty of| 
righteousness. 

T dare not his eulogium before you who knew 
him not; for the simple truth would scem to you like oxtra- 
vagant panegyric. But were I among those who met him in 
his daily walk, witnessed his meek and gentle life, saw his 
high station adorned by the most childlike simplicity, and 
knew, by the constant streams of benevolence which flowed 
from it, that his heart was a fountain of love to God and man, 
my warmest words would seem cold, and my strongest testi- 
monies faint to their sense of hischaracter. Yet there is one 
here who had the honored office of his pastor and friend for 
many years ; whose heart is bearing me witness, that if ever 
man walked in the footsteps of the lawly Jesus, ‘ going about 
doing good,’ it was Stephen Van Rensselaer. 

Born to a large inheritance, the increasing prosperity of 
the country poured wealth in upon him, until he became, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one individual, the richest man in 
the land; and wearing, by the common consent of all around 
‘him, the only hereditary title known in the nation,he swayed 
an influence wider than any other private citizen possessed. 
Cautious, but not cold, and frank, but never rash—without 





tide of the preacher’s sorrow for his loss, and joy for his re} 
demption; but I need not ask you to pardon these expres- 


sions of honest affection. I can never be called to speak of | 


such another. When shall we find another his equal?’ When 
again will so many good men weep for a brother? I loved 
hineas a friend, a father, and a counsellor; but all who knew 
him as it was my privilege to know him loved him with the 
same affection. Yet chiefly should we all love and imitate 
him, 2s one who, tempted and blessed above the ordinary 
lot of men, ‘gloried not in wisdom, or power, or riches, but 
in this, that he understood and knew the Lord, who exer- 
ciseth loving kindness and judgement and righteousness in the 
earth ;’ and was of the number of those in whom the Lord, 
for Christ’s sake, hath great delight. 





AuTHnoRsHIP 1n Paris.—The number of poets, authors, 
dramatists, journalists, and literary characters of all descrip- 
tions, that throng in Paris, is incalculable. They are found 
in the most miserable garrets, as well as in the gilded sa- 
loons of spacious hotels. Thousands and thousands of indi- 
viduals depend for their daily bread on the theatres, the pub- 
lishers, the booksellers, and the newspapers. Paris swarms 
with scribblers of indifferent merit, authors of well-founded 
pretensions, editors, stenographists, vaudevillists, translators, 
compilers and correctors of works, correspondents of jour- 
nals and periodicals, &c. Literary hermits are rare. Charles 
Lodier and Ballanche are the only distinguished writers who 
live in a secluded manner, and do not mingle in the busy cir- 
cles of their literary brethren. The reader naturally inquires, 
“‘ How can so many votaries of the muses obtain employment 
and bread?” Alas! hundreds die of hunger, disappointment, 
blasted hopes, and defeated projocts. There is, nevertheless, 
immense scope in Paris for literary occupation. The Pa- 
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risian press is the most extensive in the world. There are 
upwards of twenty-seven daily political journals, of which the 
circulation is considerable. We will give a few instances, 
and cite the leading ones: 
Journal des Debats..13,000 | Quotidienne.... .--. 4,000 
Constitutionnel ..., 12,500 | Moniteur....... «+++4,590 
Courrier Francais. ..4,800 | Gazette des Tmbu- 
Le Temps.........8,200 NUUX sees veee eee 8,000 
Le Siecle. ... +++. 027,000 | Le Droit..... +++. 62,500 
La Presse......+++.7,000 | Le Messager......-2,500 
Gazette de France...6,500 | L’Impartial......-.2,500 
National ..... +++. ++5,500 | Bons Sens....++ «++-2,000 
Journal General de La France. ..-. +e+-1,100 
France .++ +e «+ 4,000 
This is the average daily circulation of the leading French 
newspapers. The periodical works are also numerous; up- 
wards of thirty-seven reviews, pamphlets and brochures, issue 
monthly from the press. La Revue Britannique, La Revue 
du Nord, Le Grand Livre, Le Panorama, Le Londres, Le 
Journal des Laras, (sporting magazine,) &c. &c. are among 
the principal. The weekly periodicals are, La Revue de 
Paris, La Revue des Deux Mondes, ne de Paris, La 
France Litteraire, L’ Homme des Lettres, La Revue Afri- 
caine, La Revue des Colonies, L’Actionnaire, &c. All these 
magazines resemble the monthly English publications, in size 
and matter. There are, moreover, seventy-seven newspapers 
published once or twice, some even three times every week. 
The literary papers that correspond to the Literary Gazette 
and Atheneum in England are, La Voleur and Le Cabinet 
de Lecture, each appearing six times a month. Then there 
are journals and magazines for particular subjects, such as 
for the theatres, the fashions, commerce, trade, advertise- 
ments, fashionable information, public works, scientific mat- 
ters, &c. &c. Each literary society in Paris has its period- 
ical. Le Journal Statistique circulates 13,000 numbers 
monthly. Hence, from these statements, the reader may 
fancy how the swarm of authors living in Paris procure the 
means of subsistence. Report on French Literature. 








For the New-Yorker. 
TO M.I. D. 
Tue heart that once loves will love truly for ever! 
Though the world may deride, and Adversity’s blast 
Sweep o’er it, no coldness or anguish can sever 
The tendrils of Love; they will cling to the last. 


Oh, this earth never knew of a fonder devotion 
Than that which I feel for the maid I adore! 

°T will shine, like a guiding star, bright o’er the ocean, 
Though its billows are dashed on the rock-girded shore. 


Though another may win the sweet wreath of affection, . 
Still her image impressed on my heart will remain; 
And unblighted will live every dear recollection, 
Like a rose that blooms on, though it droops in the rain, 


And should Fortune of all that I doat on bercave me, 
And the boon that I covet so never be mine, 

Yet Mem’ry—kind Mem’ry! thou wilt not deceive me, 
But fill with new incense the lamp on thy shrine. 


Oh, sooner than cause her a sigh of regret— 
A throb of emotion her bosom to chide, 

I’d yield the best guerdon that love ever met, 
And fly from the rapture that glows by her side! 


Ah, sweetest and dearest! could I but impart 
One thought of the fondness I cherish for thee, 

I might dream that some answering chord in thy heart 
Would respond to the music thus faltered by me. P. 8. 


AncesTRAL Pripe.—When Dominico Contarini happened 
to be Embassador from Venice at the Court of Vienna, in 
audience one day with the Emperor, a difference of opinion 
arose, which led to some sharper expressions than etiquette 
permitted, when the Austrian monarch, who had already 
flatly contradicted Contarini, exclaimed with sudden warmth, 
“If your Excellency doubts my word, you ought at least to 
respect my superior rank, and be silent.” The insulted 
blood of fifteen centuries rushing into the cheeks of the 
haughty Venetian, ** Rank!” he exclaimed, “ speak to a Con- 
tarini of rank! Let me tell your Majesty that my family gave 
five sovereigns to their country before your ancestors ceased 
to be horse-boys.” The congenial pride of the old republic 
was so prodigiously gratified by this rebuke, that Dominico 
became Doge upon his return, with universal acclamation. 





StrenctH or EnGLanp.—England can bear more mis- 
management, luxury, and corruption, than any nation under 
heaven; and the prophecies of those gabby politicians who 
have built their predictions of her downfall from analogies 
taken from other nations have all fortunately failed, because 
Great Britain has four points of strength and revivescence, 
not common to those examples from which these analogies 
have been drawn. Two of these sources of strength are 
physical: her coal and her iron; and two of them are moral : 
the freedom of the press—which constitutes the Fourth Es- 
tate—and the trial by jury; and they are sensibly and mutu- 
ally conservative of each other, for should any attempts be 
made—we care not by whom they may be perpetrated—to 
destroy the last two, the first two are admirably adapted to 
defend them. English paper. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1839. 


The British Corn Laws.—The great struggle, which is 
just beginning to convulse the British Isles, for a Repeal of 
their Corn Laws, is by no means of interest to their people 
alone. Its result must deeply affect the policy and the wel- 
fare of the whole commercial and civilized world. So regard- 
ing it, we shall endeavor to afford some little light to those of 
our readers unfamiliar with English periodicals and English 
politics upon the nature and bearing of this contest. 

The Corn Laws of England have been for years an integral 
and mostessential portion of her National Policy. Imposing 
a heavy duty on the introduction of breadstuffs from abroad, 
they operate as a virtual prohibition of such importation ex- 
cept in seasons of scarcity and advanced prices. By their prey 
sent provisions—adjusted, we believe, under the auspices of 
Mr. Canning—the duty on wheat rises as the price falls and 
falls as the latter rises, so that while it is exorbitantly high 
in a season of low prices, it falls to as low as a shilling per 
quarter (eight bushels) whenever the price has risen to what 
is deemed a maximum standard, cr something more than two 
dollars per bushel. The effect of this system is to enhance 
the price of grain at all times, but largely at ordinary seasons 
and in all times except when there is a scarcity in the country 
and the price is at the highest. The average price is proba- 
bly from one-fourth to one-third higher than it would be if 
there were no duty, or if only the minimum duty now fixed 
were exacted. 

The effect of this impost on the Agricultural interest of the 
country is doubtless stimulating. Arable land is much dearer 
than it would be; cultivation is more extensive, because bet- 
ter remunerated, and the perfection of English husbandry has 
long been a theme of universal remark. Probably the pro- 
duction of breadstuffs in Great Britain is greater than on any 
similar area of tillable land in the world, excepting, perhaps, 
the valley of the Nile. . The price received being at the same 
time higher than in almost any other part of the globe, it is 
very natural that the Agricultural interest, including culti- 
vators as well as proprietors, should be universally hostile to 
modification. They see in it certain evils—a full of the price 
of their products, 2nd by consequence of the price of land, 
while to the tiller the reduction of rents, and to the landlord 
the cheapening of commodities and the reduction of taxes, 
are advantages of distant and dubious occurrence. Their 
organs and their especial representatives are therefore stren- 
uously opposed to the abrogation of the duties. 

But, on the other hand, the Manufacturing and Mercantile 
interest, including or carrying with it the urban population of 
the country, is beginning to cry mightily for a total Repeal. 
The Manufacturing interest takes the lead in this agitation, 
By its orators and journals it is contended that this question 
of Repeal from an important has become a vital one—that 
without an overthrow of the present Corn Law system the 
Commercial and Manufacturing predeminance of England is 
gone for ever. They urge that the exclusion from England 
of the great staple of grain-growing countries has obliged 
them to resort to a virtual exclusion of British goods in turn, 
until rival manufactures have been built up in nearly every 
country of Europe as well as the United States, which threaten 
ts supersede the use of British altogether. It is even stated 
that the manufactures of Saxony and other Continental States 
are already imported into England, in spite of heavy duties, 
and sold lower than they can be produced there, though Sax- 
ony was dependent on England for the very same goods -but 
a few years since. It is also said that cotton yarns are pur- 
chased in England, sent to Russia, and there manufactured 
into rich goods, returned to England in the face of a heavy 
duty, and there sold cheaper than the same goods can be pro- 
duced in England. This disparity of cost, it is insisted, is 
occasioned mainly by the circumstance that all the necessa- 
ries of life are twice as dear in Englafd as on the Continent, 
and laborers would therefore starve in the former at prices 
on which they thrive in other parts of Europe. 

‘It is further urged that her new-born rivals would never 
have dreamed of disputing the manufacturing ascendency of 
England but for her Corn-Law System, which excluded the 
staples in which they could alone pay for British goods, and’ 




















compelled them to manufacture. Of the truth of this position 
our own country affords a striking example. 

A fact of much interest is stated, which bears somewhat 
upor this subject. -By the law of England, the export of 
manufacturing machinery or models of it from that country is 
prohibited under severe penalties. These penalties have 
nevertheless been braved, under the strong inducements 
offered by capitalists of other countries. But recently, it is 
stated, it has been found that most or all of the machinery 
required can be produced in this country, quite as good as the 
British, at as low prices, and without prohibition or penalty 
of any kind. The pyrchases of the last year on European 
account are stated at more than one hundred thousand dollars. 

On these and similar grounds it ie urged that Great Britain 
must choose one of the two—either to admit the breadstuffs 
of other nations, on fair terms, thereby opening or preserving 
their markets to her manufactures at. the same time that she 
gives cheap bread to her laborers and enables them to com- 
pete on equal terms with those of other countries, or she must 
reconcile herself to the gradual exclusion and decline of her 
manufactures until they are driven cut of the market of the 
world and overthrown altogether. 

The Commercial interest of England has hitherto been 
quiescent in regard to the Corn Law struggle or sided rather 
with the Agricultural. But it is now inclining to the other 
side, and its voice is becoming every day more earnest and 
decided. The influence of the manufacturing and urban in- 
terests was greatly increased by the passage of the Reform 
Bill, and there can be little doubt that they are at this mo- 
ment an overmatch for the Agricultural in the House of 
Commons. We do not mean to assert confidently that a ma- 
jority of the present House are opposed to the Corn Laws, 
but that a House elected expressly on this question would be 
—of which there can be little doubt. 

That the House of Lords would be at heart of a contrary 
bias, will hardly be questioned. But the Lords understand 
pretty clearly the tenure of their power and the extreme dan- 
ger of an unpopular use of it, especially in a question deeply 
affecting the weltare and livelihood of the We have 
little apprehension that they would negative a bill which had 
passed the Commons by a decided majority. 





We have not attempted to consider the effect of a Corn 
Law Repeal on the Finances of Great Britain, and on some 
other interests which demand the attention of British States- 
men. Whether the country could bear the enormous burden 
of debt and vaxation under which it now labors, after adopt- 
ing such a change in her policy as would reduce largely the 
nominal value of all property and products, may be worthy of 
consideration. Enough for the present that we believe as 
well as hope that the present agitation will not subside until 
it has accomplished a very decided modification if not repeal 


of the obnoxious system. 
—_—_— 


Charter Election.—One of the most arduous and despe- 
rate of those stirring political contests fur which our City is 
remarkable was brought to a close on Thursday evening, and 





the result is the election of Isaac L. Vartan, the Adminis® 
tration candidate for Mayor, over Aaron Clark, the incum- 
bent, by about 1,000 majority. As we write, (Friday, 12 
o’clock, M ) it is presumed that the Whigs have done consid- 
erably better on their Charter Tickets, and it is not impossi- 
ble that they have preserved their ascendancy in the Common 
Conncil, but scarcely within the bounds of probability. Mr. 
Clark had been rendered especially obnoxious to the foreign- 
born portion of our population, and many of them exerted 
themselves against him without regard to party politics, but 
it is probable that the Whig Ward candidates have shared 
his fate, though the majority against them will be smaller.— 
It is hardly doubted, however, that the Administration vic- 
tory is complete. 

The contest was waged throughout with great spirit and 
determination. The victorious party plied with energy and 
success sundry new electioneering weapons, such as the out- 
cry against Mr. Clark's anti-foreigner prepossessions and an 
equally effective one against the alleged extravagance of the 
Corporation Expenditures and the excess of Taxation. 

Great interest being felt in the complexion of the next Com- 
mon Council, and the law allowing every man to vote in the 
Ward of which he is an actual resident,*both parties prac- 





ticed to a great extent the plan of ‘Colonization,’ or the re- 
moval of voters fram the certain to the doubtful Wards. We 
do not know which did the most of this, nor who has profited 
by it. It must be evident to every fair mind that the law is 
lamentably defective in the inducement it holds out to this 
practice. 

We believe the whole number of votes polled will not fall 
short of 42,000—an increase of at least 1,500 on the poll of 
last Spring or last Fall. That this vote is all legal nobody 
pretends to believe. Probably more than the entire increasé 
has been cast by persons not entitled—there are no means of 
telling by or for whom. 

The following are the reported majorities for Mayor: 
Wards. Varian. Majorities. Wards. Clark. Majorities, 

IV . ccceccccescedeee  R2 cocecccc cece cece 0688 
Vi cccccccccccccceelZ2| [Lecce cccccccccccs 00461 
VIT. cocccccccccccene BF | Bikecce cece voce cece c088e 
VIII. ..... (est.) ..+00.150 ccc ceeesbescdes ob 129 
TX. cocccccccetccces XV coe cdescseccees eel 67 


Ke coccccccsdeccoccOee Clark’s maj rod 2.674 
jorities ..2, 
XI. seereeeees 000000997 Varian’s do. ++3,756 


ER re - ° ——— 
XIII... se0eeeeeeee-438| Maj. for Varian.... 1,082 
EV. cass cect cetdusa 


XVI. ccoee (est.).0 20-100 


XVII. ccccccccccccccesdlS [The official returns may 
Total Majorities. ..3,756 | vary this considerably. } 











Brooklyn.—An election for Charter Officers took place in 
our sister City on Tuesday. The Whigs succeeded in elect- 
ing their General Ticket for five Supervisors in the bulk of 
the City (first seven Wards) by about 40 majority, and the 
single Supervisor for the Eighth and Ninth Wards by 7 ma- 
jority. They also. carried their Council and Ward Tickets 
in the First, Third, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh and Ninth Wards, 
while their opponents succeeded in the Second, Fifth and 
Eighth. The new Council will stand 12 Whig, 6 Adm. The 
County Board of Supervisors will of course be Whig. (Brook- 
lyn last Fall gave Gov. Seward 21 majority.) 


New-Jersey.—We see it stated in several papers that the 
Whig Delegation to Congress from this State, returned as 
elected tq the next Congress, have offered to their Administra- 
tion competitors in the arduous canvass of last Fall to resign 
all pretensions growing out of that election and submit the 
whole question anew to the People of New-Jersey for their 
settlement bya new choice at the Annual Election in Octoler 
next. It is even said that Mr. Randolph, whose election is 
undoubted, concurs in this arrangement, and will resign his 
pretensions with his colleagues. If such am offer has been 
made, we fervenily hope it will be accepted. We have never 
expressed an opinion on the merits of the unhappy contro- 
versy in New-Jersey, and do not intend to do so now ; but we 
shall greatly regret to see a contest for five seats in Congress 
carried into the House from New-Jersey. There will be 
excited passion, hard swearing, and an expense to the coun- 
try, beside the loss of half a Session of Congress. Thereare 
already two if not three single contests pending; will the 
Jersey men throw five seats into the caldron? We hope not. 
We believe not. A new Election would settle the matter at 
once, and without involving a tithe of the expense or evil pas- 
sion which must uttend a contest. We do not doubt that the 
claimants believe that they were elected last Fall; but will 
they not as readily—may they not as safely—submit the ques 
tion to the People of New-Jersey as to a House which, to say 
the least, is most likely to be politically opposed to them 1— 
We do not suppose that a Whig House would willingly do 
them any injustice; but who that has remarked how Con- 
tested Elections have been decided for years past has not 
learned something ? 

Township Elections have recently been held in most Towns 
in this State. Newark and Jersey City had no contest on po- 
litical grounds; the Whig ascendancy in each being undoubt- 
ed. The Whigs claim victories and gains in New-Brunswick 
(140 majority), Princeton (45 majority), Elizabethtown, and 
several others. Their opponents boast a signal victory in 
Paterson, which has elected their ticket for the first time by 
about 30 majority. 


Portland, Maine, elected Whig Charter Officers in six of 
her seven Wards last week. For Mayor, Levi Cutter, Whig, 
1,047; A. W. H. Clapp, Adm., 686; Whig majority 361. 








Oswego has elected Whig Charter Officers by 153 to 132, 
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Cornecticut.We give below a more complete return of 


the votes cast for Governor in the recent arduous struggle in 
Connecticut. Our returns last week were from Whig sources ; 
the following statements are compiled from the New-Haven 
‘Columbian Register,’ a leading Administration journal.— 
The result, according to that paper, may be summed up as 
follows : 

Gov. Ellsworth and his associates on the Whig State 
Ticket are elected by 2,500 majority over the Van Buren 
candidates, and about 1,400 over all opponents. The united 
vote of the Whigs and Conservatives exceeds that of the Ad- 
ministration men by rather more than 3,500. It is probable 
that 100 or more Conservative votes are not returned in the 
following tables. 

The election of all six Members of Congress by the: Whigs 
is admitted, being beyond doubt. The election of six Whig 
Sheriffs and one Administration is also settled. But in New 
London County the vote is so close that the result is doubtful 
—the Abolitionists having run a candidate—and the Admin- 
istration party are confident that their man, Alex. Stewart, is 
elected. The ‘Register’ claims 9 Adm. Senators to 12 
Whig; the Whigs now concede 7, and say the Eighth is so 
close that there are not three votes difference between the 
rival candidates. Of the House the Register claims 87 Adm. 
to 101 Whig and 4 Conservative, and 20 not chosen on the 
firet trial. Of these we should infer from a glance cver the 
Towns that a majerity will be Whig. 

The following table of Congressional majorities is from the 


Connecticut Courant : 

Dists. 1837—Admin. Plurality. 1839—Whig. Plurality. 
I. Toucey....seeeeeeees 76 Trumbull......-...1081 
Il. Ingham ..+ee++eeeee1201 Storrs wccccecccceceld4 

IIL. Haley. ..cssceeeeeeeel15 Williams .....ee00- 90 
IV. Phelps ..cecececeeees 102 Smith... ceeeeeeee0523 
V. Whittlesey. ....+++00365 Osborne ...++e+e004+300 
VI. Holt ....seeeee sees e304 Brockway ..+.+++++.526 

ee: mr 

Whig gain...-.eeeeeeeeess 4817. 


VOTE FOR GOVERNOR. 
HARTFORD COUNTY. 
1838 ~ 











Wuic. Apm. Consr. Waic. Ap. Consr. 

Towns. Elisworth. Beers. Phelps. Ellsworth. Niles. Phelps. 

Hartford weveee bl50 493 eeeee 6 659 174 

AVOD coscsceses 144 21 15...+--143 27 5 

Berlin ..cceeees309 237 38:.-22..336 307 1l 
Bristol ..eee+e22240 172 9.0000-263 200 





Burlington......129 92 oveees lB 86 6 
Bloomfield......124 100 ccceee lS 94 3 
Canton ..0.+0e-213 91 18...02-202 124 3 
East Hartford...233 223 Secccceear S19 1 
East Windsor...407 190 Qleeeeee 410 245 12 
Enfield. 220002224 158 D.ccocetsd 147 5 
Farmington . ««++242 119 , ee 120 7 
Glastenbury.....199 300 10..002-209 294 12 
Granby «++. ++0+177 221 54.c0000195 248 22 
Hartland ....... 75 90 Se a 
Manchester.....176 137 15..6+-.186 146 9 
Marlborough.... 82 53 Scccace 08 57 3 
Simsbury....++.171 70 93..002-164 140 35 
Southington. ecee 189 386174 coccccdeh «86194 
Suffield . ee - a ae 78 
Wetherafield....333 288 Seccceeded 297 
Windsor cvcceet MOD 140 _ 65.4444. 180 174 59 
Total.......5214 3592 728 5236 4087 ~ 445 


Ellsworth’s majority over Niles... ceessecccecceessll49. 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


New Haven...-1213 733 35.22--1129 836 31 
Bethany ....--+- 62 139 Acecoee 57 ©1152 8 
Branford.....2. 73 121 scovces EO 

Cheshire ......-163 136 WB.cccceclS4 179 8 
Derby ..seeeee2234 237 13.20000239 248 13 
East Haven.....163 72 cococel?d 79 

Guilford....+22.242 229 1...22.249 199 1 
Hamden .....-. 84 219 G.cceee 89 198 8 
Meriden ..-....167 160 33.e0000152 189 34 


Middlebury .....113 36 Qeveeee 105 41 1 


Milford soos eooodne 66 seoooeane 80 
Madison sesedouuey 119 eoessenee 139 
North Branford.. 89 81 Q..262-100 100 2 
North Haven....121 156 l.eceee 121 §=6159 5 
Orange..++2+-2-143 64 cocnsdlGe 86-79 
Oxford......2-188 170 ee e|CUwe 
Prospect ....+-. 58 50 wena eo 
Southbury ......124 147 Q.e0000139 164 7 
Wolcott.....06. 79 73 Liscoust a 1 
Wallingford.....163 205 17......178 222 14 
Woodbridge ....113 72 oseesdhl4 =. 99 
Waterbury ..---368 289 —_17...4..348 350 1 
Total.......4482 3574 153.....4403 4016 144 


Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. PTYTETITOTELT TT TTT le 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Middletown ....582 553 12...+..946 569 
Chatham.......202 335 Qiseeee202 384 
Chester .eeeeee. 73 = 113 Geevese 82 115 
Clinton eee seee(new Town.) acccce lB &8 
Durham....+-+-113 103 1...2-114 106 
East Haddam...239 211 S.cccee2ds 220 
Haddam «6.222.235 276 1.200.233 291 
Killingworth ....209 221 coocee 69 172 
Saybrook ...+..423 298 4..004.432 298 

Total. ...0..2076 2110 >, bee 2053 2243 


Niles’s majority over Ellsworth. eeessees eseocccccccccl 90. 
TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Tolland .....08. 96 145 B9.ee00-116 126 37 

Bolton. .eceseee 57 63 Ql.weoee Gl 69 16 

Columbia....... 58 78 ll...eee 55 91 


Coventry ..++++-191 130 18..202.189 155 10 
Ellington.......138 101 4...++2130 83 2 
Hebron ..2.+22-146 142 B4.e0002172 151 27 
Mansfield ......170 169 44......183 174 37 
Somers..eeeeee-122 = 111 eceeeel40 120 3 
Stafford .....022186 238 20..202-206 229 26 


Union ccccccacee 78 66 

Vernon .eee+0e-172 47 

Willington .....146 92 11......141 ss = 10 

Total....++.1560 1383 204.....1653 1401 169 

Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. .ccuccoscccccsceveee nde: 
WINDHAM COUNTY. 


leeeeee 76 60 
1......184 55 1 


Brooklyn. ..++++161 eooeeel49 = 99 
Ashford .... 000e 247 161 18..000.232 204 8 
Canterbury .....172 104 ‘ eoceeelGl 130 


Chaplin ..eese0e 76 67 Decevee 74 8&8 6 





Hampton...+e+- 70 109 1l...+-- 66 132 8 
Killingly «26008283 ©6195 eocceerOl . 254 
Plainfield.......184 132 1.....-164 149 
Pomfret..++20--180 114 eseeeel70 = =136 
Sterling .....+0- 78 75 eovcee 86 93 1 
Thompson..-++-270 211 ecccserndt 231 
Voluntown. ...+. 77 85 eccccse 66 lll 1 
Windham ......293 218 Weeeeee247 261 20 
Woodstock .....321 200 21......304 254 
Total...0+6.2412 1750 85.02. +2234 2122 36 


Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. ....seeecceceeceeessLIl2. 
NEW LONDON COUNTY. 


New London....387 145 Aecccerdee 335 
Norwich ...2++.586 334 S.ccceedSSl 399 4 
Bozrah. ..+ «22-102 52 ccccee 98 86 
Colchester......203 109 Riccossdee i137 


Franklin ....+... 96 85 
Griswold .......177 93 


eecsee 82 94 
eeee ee 156 92 


Groton..eee22-.165 183 eceeee 144 205 
Lebanon....+22-203 162 eceees 200 86187 
Ledyard..e+ee0-121 157 ccoceclOZ 146 
Lédsben.cccccece 92 91 ccocee BB 89 
Lyme.eeeeeeee303 ©1196 Tececeet?S 252 
Montville. ...++.149 80 11..ccce 154 88 
N. Stonington ... 89 224 eeeeee 89 252 
) Preston .eoeeeee155 8131 1......158 144 1 


Salem.esceeceee 98 67 eoccee 94 87 


Stonington......277 190 Leo00e-258 86207 
Waterford ....-.157 126 W.cccoeel4G 188 
Total.......3359 2425 


89.....3090 2968 5 
Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. .... seeesccccscceces l22. 
LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 





Litchfield.......445 402 eeceee440 403 
Barkhamsted....181 93 Srccocel8S 102 
Bethlem.....e0- 76 £7 ecccce 80 85 1 
Canaan .ccceeeel77 8217 ecoceelZ6 225 3 
+ Colebrook ......103 121 IS.cccoe 95 138 13 
Cornwall....2..176 157 4.0000-169 135 
Goshen ..«e eee 189 87 leecceel77 103 
Harwinton .....150 80 ccecee 158 71 1 
Kent ccccccccee OS 158 WiccceclS 174 13 
New Hartford...224 116 Q.c00ee 206 86100 10 
New Milford....377 369 6..002-386 388 
Nerfolls occ cece 13 95 BecceeelD 168 
Plymouth.......228 161 Liccceetdd 188 
Roxbury..e..e6. 77 121 Leecooe 77 8119 
Salisbury ..2+2+.155 188 eoeeee 162 = 175 
Sharon...e2.e2.180 178 11......182 187 
Torrington......201 112 TecoceslS® 193 10 
Warren .ecccees 63 69 S.cccee Fl 78 
Washington ....160 161 ccooovedee 6380 4 
Watertown .....169 103 S.cccesdF2 121 1 
Winchester.....168 124 a: 18 
Woodbury......157 195 Licceec DO Bi 3 
Total.......3886 3488  105.....3928 3503 77 


Ellsworth’s majority over Niles. .....eessececesseees 420. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 


Fairfield.....+..281 197 13....4.256 191 
Bridgeport...+2.410 224 eooeeed26 © 8=©—301 1) 
Brookfield......116 169 soeeee 109 = =153 4 
Danbury ...++..458 376 15..204.426 404 


Darien......++-100 61 
Greenwich......272 227 


eseess 90 70 25 
coecec Sl 256 








Huntington cooet 86 146 eccoes 96 149 





seiieentemmrnnentnnatinntitiad ttt ao dietitian 
— 


Monroe seeccces £0 166 S.cccee 78 158 
New Fairfield... 74 99 Access 79 &4 5 
New Canaan....178 137 1l....--163 150 8 
Newtown .0.+..298 281 covecenO8 319 2 
Norwalk .......361 78 Ql.eeeee320 172 ll 
Redding......-.172 121 aseces le 124 
Ridgefield eee 20-246 137 @eees .218 180 
Sherman ..++... 47 92 eeseee OO 97 
Stamford .......320 116 Seccccedal 183 
Stratford ...2...183 148 odcove lee 139 10 
Trumbull.......128 101 Secceeelld 122 
Weston..... coee 157 215 eocccel 27 189 
Westport..++0+.143 106 14......127 132 7 
Wilton. ....++-.199 $8 Zooeee.188 128 


Total.......4304 3395 ~100.....3945 3701 83 
Ellsworth’s majority over Niles... ceeescceseseeeeec44, 


RECAPITULATION OF VOTES FOR GCVERNOR. 
Hartford Co....5214 3592 728.....5236 4087 445 
New Haven....4482 3574 154.....4403 4016 144 
New London. ..3359 2425 89..-..3090 2968 66 
Fairfield ......4304 3395 100.....3945 3701 95 
Windham .....2412 1759 B5.00e 02234 2122 56 
Litchfield .....3886 3488  105.....3928 3503 105 
Middlesex. ....2076 2110 29.002.2053 2243 6 
Tolland......-1560 1383 204.....1753 1401 169 


Total......27293 21626 1494....26542 24041 1106 
Ellsworth’s maja in ’38..5667 ; do. in ’39...0..0-.2501. 


Hezekiah Niles is no more! He died at 2 o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, at Wilmington, Del., where he had resided for 
some time in feeble and declining health. Mr. Niles was a 
printer by trade, and one of the noblest specimens of Ameri- 
can Freemen. He is widely and enviably known as the pro- 
jector and for twenty-five years Editor of Niles’ Register— 
one of the most valuable repositorics of political and general 
intelligence ever published in this or any other country. 


Gen. Benjamin Pierce, Ex-Governor of New-Hampshire, 
died at his residence, Hillsborough, N. H., last week, at a 
very advanced age. He was a soldier of the Revolution, for 
many years Sheriff of Hillsborough County, then Governor, 
and the father of Hon. Franklin Pierce, present U. S. Senator. 


Debts of the several States.—Mr. Flagg, late Comptrol- 
ler of the Finances of this State, has published a detailed 
and comprehensive statement of the Debts of the several 
States, and the objects for which they were incurred. We 
give the following abstract : 





States. Canals. a _ Suagthes. 
New-York .. oe eeee 813,316,674. . aa 700 
Pennsylvania. . t teeeeeccceeeee 16,579,527. . - 4,964, 484... $2,505,908 
Massachusetts ..ccscsccccces cece 4,290,000. ee 
Maine. ..cceese ee 
Maryland... — 000. . 5 
Virginia...... + 3,835, '350. pees 2128,900.. eee ; 2,400 ,000 
South Carolina. ° L 550, 000... - 000, 
Ohio... secccees - 6,10 1,008 * 1,150,0¢0 
Kentucky. ..eecececes eccccce *2'61 9,010. 350,(00.. 118,166 
T)linOis. 2... 0ecccccsccccce 990,000. . ; 7,400,000. ... 
Indiana. .occcesccccecccccces 750,000 - 7,400,600.... 
Tennessee. -ccoceccccceseces ae ; 3:730,000.. 
Alabama... cccccecccccccccce » 3,000 009... 


Missouri. ...0+-- se eereeeeers eee eeee 
Mississippi. . 








Louisiana. .. 50,500.... 500,000... 

Arkansas. ... ° eoee cece 

Michigan ...ee+ececccscecees 2,500,000.... 2 2,620,000. oe 
$50,201,551 $42,071,084 ‘cians 


* Whele or part for improvement of river navigation. 

Besides this sum, $8,474,684 have been received and 
expended for miscellaneous items, most of it upon works 
in some way connected with internal improvements and 
$52,640,000 for Banking purposes. 


The U. S. Bank in Georgia. Both of the Augusta pa- 
pers, the Sub-Treasury Constitutionalist and the Whig 
Chronicle, have come out in favor of a branch of the Biddle 
U. 8. Bank, in Augusta, in order to give a sound currency 
o Georgia. 








Dividends.—The Hudson River Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which was badly scorched by the great fire in Dee. 
1835, has not only paid to the assured every dollar it had 
guarantied, but has filled its stock to par, and moreover 
has declared a dividend of 4 per cent. from the surplus 
earnings. 





Farmers’ Exchange Bank.—We learn from the Fre- 
donia Censor, that a new institution with the above title 
has been established at Silver Creek, in Chatauque eounty, 
under the General Banking Law, and Oliver Le», Esq. 
chosen President. $100,000 have been subscribed. and 
the Bank will commence operations about the Ist ef May, 
under favorable auspices. 
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GENERAL NEWS, 





{> The North River Insurance Company have de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent. payable on the 10th 
instant. This is the first dividend that this institution has 
made since the great fire of December 1836. Since that 
event the company have paid off all their losses to the pub- 
lic, and the stockholders have lost nothing farther than their 
dividends. The capital stock is undiminished, and the 
affairs of the company are in a most flourishing condition. 

The Eagle Fire Co. have declared a dividend of six 
per cent payable on the 15th inst. 





i> Recent orders from the Treasury Department re 
quire the receivers in the land offices of Illinois to refuse 
the notes of the banks of their own state, and to receive 
only gold, silver, treasury notes, and notes of the Bank of 
Missouri. 





Counterfeiters arrested.—A gang of six desperate coun- 
terfeiters were ferreted out, on Tuesday, in a cellar at 
New Bedford. They were busily employed coining half 
dollars. Two bushels of base silver coin, a large quantity 
of machinery, dies, &c., supposed to be counterfeit, were 
also found. The New Bedford Mercury of Wednesday 
adds: 

A considerable quantity of bank bills, supposed to be 
counterfeit, were also found upon the prisoners. Among 
them were $10’s of the Leicester Bank in this state, $5’s of 
the Hamilton Bank, Boston, and various others, some of 
banks in the state of New York. It is said that a quantity 
of this spurious coin, in half dollars, amounting te 2 or 
$3000, has been disposed of at Nantacket, but we have not 
been able to ascertain whether such has been the fact. 
The coin appears to be of a composition principally of 
German silver, and so well executed as easily to escape 
detection. 

One of the individual calls himself T. W. Smith, and 
pretends to have been a Canadian patriot. 


Hon. Noadiah Johnson, a Member of the Senate of this 
State, (Adm.) from Delaware County, died at Albany on 
Thursday night of last week. By this death, the Third Sen- 
are District will be required to elect two Senators in Novem- 
ber—Mr. Johnson’s term not expiring till next year. The 
District gave 48 Administration majority in 50,000 votes last 
Fall. 

The Belleville Bank, New-Jersey, and the Wolfborough 
Bank, New-Hampshire, have suspended payment—we believe 
with the most rascally motives and intentions. We hope the 
authorities of their respective States will take due measures 
to ensure justice to the bill-nolders, as far as possible. 





Mr. Combe.—This gentleman finished his second course at 
Philadelphia on Saturday last, with an audience of 532, and 
will commenee his second New-York course, this evening, at 
Stuyvesant Institute. We anticipate a numerous attendance, 
the somewhat unfavorable season of the year notwithstanding. 
Since the arrival of Mr. Combe in this country, his progress 
has been triumphal both for himself and phrenology. From 
the highest ranks of science, our citizens have every where 


‘come forward to testify their sense of the lecturer’s ability, 


and of the importance of his subject. 

At the close of the second Philadelphia course the class 
organized. Prof. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. being appointed 
Chairman, and Prof. George McClellan, M. D. Secretary. 
A number of excellent resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
from which we sclect the following: 

Resolved, That whatever may have been our previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject, the lectures of Mr. Combe have 
impressed us with mueh respect for its practical importance, 
and with the kindliest feeling for the learned lecturer. 

Resolved, That Phrenology is recognized and commended 
as a science founded in nature, by a large portion of the most 
distinguished anatomists on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
that we believe it to be the only adequate illustration of the 
wonderfully various manifestations of the human mind. 

We are glad to see Dr. Wylie, one of the most orthodox of 
evangelical divines, come forward thus boldy in support of 
Phrenology. The moral effect of his example will be highly 
favorable to the progress of this much abused science. 


Steamboat Cleopatra.—The steamboat Cleopatra, on her 


~ passage from New York to Hartford on Thursday night, ran 


on a rock called the Hen and Chickens. The steamboat 
Charter Oak was employed yesterday in endeavoring to get 
her off, but withgut success. We understand that she will 


. probably be extricated some time during the present week. 


[Commercial Advertiser. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the Caledonian Brander, Capt. Sherry, 
from Liverpool, we have advices to the 4th; by the Nicholas 
Biddle, Capt: Hiern, to the 5th, and by the Monongahela, 
Capt. Miercken, at Philadelphia, to the 8th and London 
dates to the 7th ult 

The Commercial news is not importent, and is rather favor- 
able. The transactions in Cotton since eur previous advices 
had been very large, and an advance of 4d. per pound on 
American had been realized. In Grain, there is no change, 
but large importations had been made. The Money Market 
remains easy, and without change. 

The Political news is of moderate interest. By the arrival 
of the Inconstant frigate in 15 days from Halifax advices had 
been received of the troubles on the Boundary, and in a very 
exaggerated form. It was stated that the State of Maine had 
actually taken pessession of the whole Disputed Territory, 
and that the Government of the United States had backed 
that claim with a formidable military force. Of course, there 
was a great display of indignation on the part of the Tory 
press, and an especially ridiculous war article was put forth, 
on the 8th, in the Liverpool Standard—one of the most intol- 
erant and rabid of that class of journals. Thiais republished 
—full of ridiculous blunders and manifestations of ignorance 
as it is—by the daily press of this City, but we do not attach 
to it the slightest importance. 

Srain.—The Paris papers express great indignation at the 
course pursued in Spain by Don Carlos. There are rumors 
of the dissolution of the Spanish Cortes; in which case the 
Chambers would be convoked for the 31st May next. 

The Madrid journals of the 25th February state, that the 
Catalonia deputies showed themselves more opposed to the 
treaty of commerce with England than ever. General Alaix 
was only waiting the arrival of General Geronimo Valdez 
from Gallicia, to surrender him the War Department, and 
proceed to take the government of Catalonia from Baron De 
Meer. 

The provincial deputation ef Saragossa had resolved to re- 
fuse paying their taxes, should they be levied without the 
sanction of the Cortes. 

Several generals sent by the Minister of War, and invested 
with commands in old Castile, remained quietly in Madrid. 
Several others refused to obey the orders of government un- 
less paid their traveling expenses. The equipment of 4,000 
cavalry was prosecuted with much activity. 

Rumors of the dissolution of the Cortés were again afloat 
in the Spanish capital. 

London, March 4.—The Baron De Meer has closed his 
command of the Queen’s forces in Catalonia, by the siege 
and capture of the fort of Agen, defended by a garrison of 
700 men, and 3000 Carlists without. Agen is a mountain 
fortress, north of Balaguer, the point of junction of the road 
from it and from Trempe; and important as facilitating the 
communication of the Catalonian, Arragonese, and Navarrese 
Carlists. 

The elections in France.—The Paris ‘ National’ claims a 
majority of 21 deputies for the opposition out of 275, already 
hearl from. The ministerial papers, on the other hand, 
speak with confidence of success. 

A letter from Paris, under date of the 4th ultimo says: 

Five o’clock.—I open my letter to say that, in the very 
highest and best informed quarters, ii is believed that the 
election will have been so much less in favor of Ministers 
than they expected, that their retirement from office may be 
looked for. The fall in the funds, which took place to-day, 
will show you that a similar impression prevailed on the 
Bourse. With this assurance, on the correctness of which I 
myself am bound to rely, I shall conclude. [ Times. 

The Russians in the Caucasus.—Odessa, Feb. 6.—The 
accounts which we receive from Anapa are of the highest im- 
portance. The Lesghis, (the most numerous tribe of Circas- 
sia,) who have been subject to Russia ever since 1829, have 
revolted against that power. They have massacred the civil 
and military who were in their villages, nor have they stopped 
there—they have invaded Georgia, and have invited the in- 
habitants to take arms against Russia. General Jest, Mili- 
tary Commandant of the territory ef the Lesghis, has been 
obliged to make his troops retire into the fortified palaces, till 
the arrival of the reinforcements for which he has applied to 
General Golovina. The latter has sent General Orloff with 
a brigade of infantry and twelve regiments of Cossacks against 
the rebels, and is going to march in person with all the re- 
maining troops that can be spared from Tiflis. He has even 
ordered the detached corps of General Rajewski to join him. 
It is doubtfal whether it will be possible to subdue the Les- 
ghis, a warlike tribe, who have the most inveterate hatred of 
every thing that bears the Russian name. e 

Desertion continues to prevail ip our army, especially 
among the Cossacks of the Black Sea, who desert in such 
numbers that they are no longer employed in the advanced 





posts, The regiments of infantry posted on the entrench- 





I 


ments are guarded by the Don Cossacks, the only corps that 
remained entirely faithful to the Czar. You may imagine 
what is to be expected from troops whom it is necessary to 
place under guard in the presence of an enemy. 

The revolt of the Lesghis is ascribed to Mr. Bell, the Agent 
of England in Circassia. This indefatigable man who is 
well acquainted with the language and manners of the people 
of Caucasus, has introduced himself among them under vari~ 
ous disguises, and exhorts them to rise against the Russians. 
He — neither money nor promises to induce them. It 
is affirmed that he has visited, in disguise, Tiflis and other 
towns of the country subject to the dominion of Russia, and 
that he has communications with their inhabitants. Accord- 
ingly, Lieutenant General Golovine has offered a reward of 
300 ducats to wheever shall deliver up Mr. Bell, either dead 
or alive; at all events it is certain that no native will have 
the baseness to betray Mr. Bell, whom all Circassians con- 
sider as their protector—as a man sent by Heaven to free them 
from the Muscovite yoke. 

Preparations are making here to send 30,000 men to Geor- 
gia, by sea; and it is affirmed that 10,000 men have already 
set out from the North of Russia for the same destination, by 
the way of Moscow and the country of the Don Cossacks.— 
Those troops are not merely to fill up the vacancies caused 
by disease, the sword, and desertion. 

As for the project of sending troops to the assistance of 
Persia, we are assured that the army of reserve—70,000 men 
—lately assembled for that purpose in the Southern provinces 
of the Empire, will not march unless England should openly 
commence hostilities against the Shah. [Le Commerce. 








From the New Orleans Courier, of April 3. 

Latest From Mexico.—We have conversed with the cap- 
tain of the schr. Ann Maria. He left Tampico on the 21st 
ult. General Mexia had arrived at Tampico the day before, 
but unattended. General Urrea was expected on the day the 
vessel sailed. It was reported at Tampico that Urrea had 
been defeated in two battles with the Centralists, whose 
troops, 7,000 strong, were about 15 leagues from the town. 

Some fears were entertained for the safety of Tampico. 
The federal troops in the place are reckoned at 1,000. The 
U. S. Cutter was still in port. 

As this vessel has had a passage of 11 days, and another 
was to leave Tampico two days after her, we may look for 
further accounts to-day or to-morrow. 

Tampico, March 17. 

By an express, which arrived this morning, we have an ac- 
count of a signal victory obtained by the federal army over the 
hosts of our tyrants. H. Q., Liperatine Army. } 

Tusran, March 15, 1839, 

I have the satisfaction to announce to you that just now at 
1 o’clock, the federal army has obtained a most complete tri- 
umph over the division of the vanguard of the central troops 
commanded by General Cos. I have only time to state that 
after three hours and a half of the hottest firing, the action 
terminated by a capitulation, in which it has been agreed that 
the whole army of assailants shall fall back on Mexico by 
regular marches. During the action I made 200 prisoners, 
and was joined afterwards by 150 of the centralists; all their 
artillery, mules and baggage, 350 muskets and many other 
articles have fallen into our hands. I lost 4 officers and 12 
soldiers killed. The enemy’s less amounted to 8 officers and 
76 privates. JOSE ANTONIO MEXIA. 


Texas.—By the arrival of the steam packet Cuba, Captain 
Carson, from Galveston yesterday, we se Houston rs 
to the27th ult. The public dinner given to General Hamilton, 
was numerously attended. On the General being toasted he 
delivered an address of some length—highly complimentary 
to Texan enterprize. Texas appears tobe rich in mineralse— 
a Lieutenant Vanbenthuysen, arrived in Houston, from the 
Commanchee country, where he had been for several months, 
and brought with him several specimens of minerals—amon 
them are beautiful specimens of native gold. Copper and 
other ores were also discovered. 

Ex-Governor Butler, of South Carolina, General Hamilton, 
and Joseph M. White, Esq., of Florida, during their recent 
sojourn in Texas, recorded their intention of becoming citizens 
of that republic. 

Mr. Finn, the comedian, was about to get up an ‘ atausing 
and instructive exhibition,’ at the Houston Theatre, compris- 
ing a lecture illustrative of astronomy and other subjects of 
a novel and interesting character. 








From Hatirax.—We have received Halifax papers to 
the 2d inst. The Provincial Legislature was still in session, 
Mr. Stewart had introduced a resolution in the Legislative 
Council deprecating Lord Durham’s plan for a union of the 
Colonies, and the abolition of the Legislative Councils. This 
proposition was debated at length. Mr. Stewart maintained 
that the union proposed, would, if carried into effect, plunge 
that province in the vortex of Canadian politics, and in ell 
probability have a tendency to separate the provinces from 
the mother country. 

Sir John Harvey’s general order, announcing the arrange- 
ment by which the military force of Maine is to be withdrawn 
from the disputed territory, and giving permission to the militia 
and volunteer force of the province to return to their homes, is 
published in the Halifax Times. 











THE NEW-YORKER. 





The whale bark Rose, from Halifax, had returned from a [) 
voyage, with 2;400 barrels of oil. . 
he Halifax Recorder says that ‘‘ the steamer Maid of the 
Mist commenced her regular tripson Monday, to St. Andrews, 
Eastport and Nova Scotia. This boat has been fitted up in 
complete order, and no expense has been spared by her en- 
terprising owner to make her ready for the reception of pas- 
sengers.’ ' [Boston Daily Advertiser. 


North Eastern Bounpar¥.—The last Burlington Free 
Press contains a communication from Mr. John Johnson, the 
gentleman who was originally employed by our government, 
to survey the ‘disputed territory,’ and mark the line. The 
facts which he gives are valuable, coming as they do, from an 
individual whose means of information have not been surpassed. 

The North Eastern Boundary of the State of Maine having 
of late created some excitement, I take the liberty of stating 
some facts in relation to the subject. 

“‘ These facts were mostly derived from actual ep made 

myself in the years 1817 and 1818, as principal surveyor 
= he part of the United States, under the fifth article of the 
treaty of Ghent, which was made and signed on the 24th De- 
ceniber, 1814. 

The East line of the State of Maine (then Massachusetts) 
was by commissioners duly appointed, fixed on the Schoodic, 
now St. Croix River from where it enters Passamaquoddy 
Bay, to the monument erected at its source in Lat. 45° 46’ 
North, and the report of this was accepted by the two gov- 
ernments in 1787 or 8. Inthe year 1817, I commenced at 
the said monument and extended the line due North. At 
13 miles Houlton lies on the West side of this line, about 12 
miles East is Woodstock on the river St. John. At 41 miles 
is Mars Hill. This hill is wholly insulated and surrounded 
by low swampy land. The hill rises about 1000 feet frem its 
base and the line runs 42 chains East of the East base, in the 
low swampy land. 

The representation on the map made by S. L. Dashiell at 
the city of Washington in 1830, that Mars hill extends across 
the line, and that there is a connected range of highlands 
extending Westerly, is wholly falee, and I am much at a loss 
to know how this map could have obtained the name of 
‘ official,’ for certainly it is only an official deception to favor 
the British claim.— This mapis called by Mr. Buchanan No. 2. 

Pursuing Northerly on the line 584 miles is the river Lis- 
took, (improperly called Ristook and Aroostook.) To sub- 
stantiate this fact I will here observe, that two aged Indian 
Chiefs were with me at this river, who both asserted that the 
only and true Indian name was ‘ Listook.’ The line crosses 
this river three miles West of the St. John, and about five 
following the course of the river. About half a mile East of 
the line is an extensive fall, and West of the line the river 
is navigable with flat boats for a considerable distance. The 
river ‘ Tobique,’ which has been frequently mentioned in the 
papers, falls into the East side ef the St. John about one and 
a quarter miles below the Listook. 

he line crosses the St. John at 77 and a half miles, and 
about three miles above the Grand Falls in that river. At 
144 miles 26 chains is the summit of the ridge of highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall intothe Atlantic ocean. I partially exam- 
ined the ridge of highlands for about 70 miles. It extended 
nearly West for about 50 miles, and thence Southwesterly 
about 250 miles to the head of Connecticut river, no part of 
which has ever been properly explored, and the submission 
to the King of the Netherlands was made with this extraordi- 
omission. 
he rivers which extend Southerly from the dividing ridge 
and fall into the Atlantic ocean, are the Ristigouche, which 
fall into the Bay of Chaleur, the St. John which falls into the 
Bay of Fundy, the Kennebec which falls into Merrymeeting 
Bay, and the Androscoggin which falls into the same Bay. 
rivers which run Northerly from the dividing ridge and 
fall into the river St. Lawrence, are Metis, Remouski, Trois 
Pistoles, Vert, Duloup, Camaraska; Owell, St. Thomas, Chau- 
dier, and many streams of less note. All of which, except 
the Chaudieer, are very short in consequence of the dividing 
ridge being near the St. Lawrence. JOHN JOHNSON. 
Burlington, Vermont, March 21, 1839.” 











Reciprocal Internal Improvements.—We are happy to 
learn from the following message, transmitted to-day to Both 
Houses, by Governor Seward, that the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania invite through a highly intelligeat committee, the 
co-operation of our Legislature in an effort to connect the 
canals of the two States at a point which will enable us to 
exchange New York salt and plaster for Pennsylvania coal. 
[Albany Journal. 
Executive Cuamser, Acsany, April 16th, 1839. 
To the Legislature: 

At the recent session of the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania a committee was appointed by the Honorable 
the Senate of that Con.monwealth, with instructions to con- 
sult with the constituted authorities of this State, in order to 
ascertain their views in relation to a connection between the 
North branch division of the Pennsylvania canal and the Che- 
nango canal, or the Chemung canal, or both of these canals 
in this State. 





The Hon. Charles B. Penrose, Speaker of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, the Hon. Wm. Purviance, and the Honorable 


E. King-bury, junior, constitute the commi.tee. I have re- 
ceived from those gentlemen a communication announcing 
their arrival in this city, and explaining the object of their at- 
tendance. 

I submit this communication to the Legislature, and re- 
spectfully recommend that such measures may be adopted in 
relation to the samie as are required by a becoming comity 
toward the enlightened and enterprising Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and toward the honorable body immediately 
represented by the committee, as well as by the importance 
of the subject upon which they desire to consult with the con- 
stituted authorities of this State. WM. H. SEWARD. 


Boston Bank Dividends.—The Boston Transcript of 
Saturday publishes the following list of the semi-annual 
dividends declared by the Banks of that city, payable on 
the Ist April: 

Banks. Amount, Capital. Dividend. 


Atlantic. ..00000e+eceeeee veces 8 500,000. oe00+3 Y cent. 0+. $15,000 
Boston. .ecccscccccscccccseess GOON. wooo ed$. os cseceees 21,000 








City «2000 cceececeeececeee ees 0,000,000. ..2-63 
Columbian .-..e0+eeeeecseeees 500,000. .....3 
Paths ceccec<oveces weanconnar Ere 3 
Freemans’. - 150,000. ..... 3 
Globe..... - 1,000,000. ..... 3 
Granite ... - 500, coed © 
Hamilton. ..... -- 500, eed 
Massachusetts ......++eeeeee++ 800,000. .....24 
Market.. .....+.00+ pecccccocce 1,000,000. ..... .23 
Mechanics’ ...ceeeseceereseees 150,000. ..... 3 
Merchants’. .... ++ eeeee ++. 1,500,000. ..... 34 


Middling Interest.....-+++ee++ 150,000. .....3 
New England .......+.- ° 





Nearth. .....cccccesseees ee 3 
Shoe & Leather Dealers’ «+ 500,000. .....3}.. 
Shawmut. ..cccscccevccccseces 500.000. ..... 3 
State. 0.20 0e cccece cocece cece ee)sC00,000. . 000-29 
Suffolk. ...ccecccccsecccsvcces 750,000. ..24. 5 
UH . woccvccccccsccccccccces 500,000. ..... 2}.. 
Trement occoceccceccccccccccs 500,000. ..... 3 
Traders’ ..... ee 500,000. .....3 
Union... ..eee.eeee ee 8: 0,000. ..... 3 
Washington. .........- eeeeees 500,000. .....3 





Total amount. .......seeesseceees 


WILD SCENES IN THE WEST. 

We like the Great West—its freedom of thought and man- 
ners—its freedom from unmeaning or antiquated formu- 
laries or observances—its frankness and hospitality—its en- 
terprise and hope. We delight to hear of and record the 
magical upspringing of its cities and villages—the celerity 
with which its rude forests and prairies are giving place to 
towns, houses, canals, railroads, and all the appliances and 
means of social and civilized existence. We like it in the 
mass, and we like it in detail, with some few but glaring ex- 
ceptions—of which its proneness to Lynch Law and its fond- 
ness for the atrocious system of Preémptions are the chief 
items. The latter of these is the natural offspring of the 
forme. Srincerely believing that the West would have been 
this day more prosperous, more popular, and infinitely more 
moral and industrious, if nothing like Preémption had ever 
been allowed or recognized there, we shall omit no opportu- 
nity to oppose that detested system while our views remain 
unchanged. The materials for such opposition are abundant. 
At present, we desire only to ask attention to the fellowing 
narrative of a scene in the West, from one who appears to be 
himself a Preémptioner, and at any rate no wise averse to 
the system. There does not appear to have been any murder 
committed in the case actually detailed ; but no man can say 
that murder is not a natural consequence of this atrocious 
system, under whatever modifications. The only remedy is 
to establish and enforce the simple rule of law aad right that 
nobody can own or have any valid claim to a foot of the Public 
Land till he has paid the Government for it. 

From the Bangor Whig of April 4. 
JUMPING IN ILLINOIS. 

Having lately received a letter from a friend in Illinois, con- 
taining an account of some active doings in the way of ‘ jump- 
ing,’ whieh may be interesting to those who like to be inform- 
ed about the manners and customs of the people, I place some 
extracts at your disposal. He states that he hud taken up a 
lot of land, and by way of securing his claim, put up tke body 
of a log house: that a Mr. Drinkhoff, a large trader in the 
next village, went about to select a lot for Peter Grimes, his 
Irishman, and chose to pitch upon this, and thereupon set 
Peter Grimes at work upon it. The writer thereupon went 
to Drinkhoff and remonstrated, and some high words ensued. 
Drinkhoff concluded rot to keep Peter Grimes there directly, 
but finding a worthless fellow named Nelson, just arrived 
from the East, procured him to go and ‘jump’ the claim. 
Nelson went upon the let and took possession, by erecting a 
house upon it, which he completed to his liking in the course 
of one day, the writer being absent. A friend of his, however, 
happening to pass that way, gave information of it te some 
others, who it seems immediately understood the matter, and 
collecting a gang of about twenty-five proceeded to the spot, 
and held a pow-wow, during which be 











made a bonfire of|| claims. 





— 
the edifice to keep them warm. Next day Nelson, not dis- 
couraged, with magic celerity, erected another habitation on 
the same spot. 1, who knew nothing of the previous affair 
till next morning, got the Constable armed with a capias for 
Nelson, and a subpoena for his brother, both of whom intend- 
ed to pass the night in their shantee to defend it, and raised 
a company of thirty men to aid him. We stopped at a tav- 
ern to review our forces, and here the Constable being spirit- 
ually elevated, commanded the assembly, in the name of the 
people of Lilinois, to go and help him to ‘pull down a house!’ 
‘I mean to say,’ recollecting himself, ‘to aid me in arresting 
the prisoners!’ We marched to the ground in order of bat- 
tle. The Nelsons were taken. The principal the Constable 
took under his own cure; the other, who was only a witness, 
he put under keepers! Thus we returned with our prisoners 
to town. A few, however, remained behind, for what pur- 
pose none knew. The next morning, however, the shantee 
was again in ashes. The Constable, on hearing of this, said 
‘I told the d—d rascals not to burn the house; but at the same 
time, if I had not been an officer I would have done it myself.’ 
The prisoner got bail, and the next day I found him chopping 
on the premises again; being all the while put up to it by 
Drinkhoff. Previous to this, Nelson had pulled down my log 
house, and this was the principal ground of his arrest. The 
log house we rebuilt, and finished it, working at it incessantly, 
about the last of January. Nelson put up a third house, which 
I again, having raised another force, pulled down—and he 
then commenced upon a fourth. In the mean time he com- 
menced a process against me for forcible entry and detainer, 
professedly to put me to cost. I had to goto R. to attend 
court. Mr. E. and I went without lawyer or witness—man- 
aged our own case, and beat him. My cost was 124 cents 
for horse baiting, his $20, for it was a Jury trial, though be- 
fore a Justice. In returning from R. I found an old man, 
named Merrygold, of jmy ucquaintance, after men to rout a 
party of fifteen scoundrels who had jumped his claim the night 
before. The party that M. had raised had proceeded towards 
his house, (three miles) and he had turned out for more. I 
jumped on to a horse and followed as fast as possible. I found 
the party just ready to proceed to the premises. On seeing 
me and learning that I had gained my case, a very important 
one just then, they cheered me lustily. We started, twenty- 
three of us, not one armed, for our object was peace, not war. 
We found the ruffians ready to receive us, making use of the 
house built of large oak logs as a fort.—Each of them having 
a rifle, and pistols, and bowie knives. We parleyed with 
them a while, when they told us they should kill the first 
man who touched the house. We were now armed with 
hickory clubs, and we proceeded to business by hitching two 
yoke of oxen to one corner of the house. The jumpers see- 
ing this stationed themselves outside at the two corners facing 
the one at which we made the attack, their guns and pistols 
cocked and aimed at us, as they said, to fire when we should 
give the word to the oxen. Without hesitating, we gave the 
word, and down came one end of the house. This settled the 
question. The jumpers did not fire, and we—giving them three 
hearty cheers—drew the logs off to Mr. M.’s house. The 
day but one after, they came on again in a large number, 
whereupon seventy-tive of us went down and gave some of 
them a severe flogging, burnt up their hay, and made them 
agree to leave the claim. 

We have had several affairs of a similar kind, one only 
more will I mention. Drnkhoff put up his Irishman, Peter 
Grimes, to go onto a claim belonging to one of our most 
wealthy citizens. Over ove hundred men composed of all 
classes, including our Judge, Justice of the peace, and Sheriff, 
turned out, took Peter’s house, sixteen or eighteen feet square, 
hauled it over two miles, and left it in the village of R. be- 
tween Mr. D.’s house and store. There was a great excite- 
ment about it—but it was considered a just rebuke upon him. 

We have now a claim—protecting association, of which I am 
an officer. I have a large claim, and am consequently on 
principle, opposed to jumping. I have now lived in my log 
house five or six weeks alone. My food is corn bread and 
salt pork; my drink, cold water and nothing but cold water, 
and [ am in fine health. We are to have a grand ball at R. 
on the 23d February. Iam to wait upon Miss B., a pretty 
girl, and a most elegant dancer. Yours, &c. 

Note.—, Jumping a claim,’ is taking possession of a lot 
previously taken up and claimed by another. The Preémp- 
tion laws have from time to time given to actual settlers the 
right of purchasing at the minimum government price.—There 
is no law nor power—unless a new one has been passed this 
winter, giving any pre-emption right to any settlers who have 
taken up land since February 22d, 1838. The claims, how- 
ever, of actual settlers, it is expected will be respected at the 
sales; and there will be combinations to prevent bidding 
against them. As the lots referred to in the above letter are 
now worth, perhaps, four or five times the government price, 
it is a great object to get-hold of them. Possession is some- 
times taken by merely putting up a stake—or a camp made 
with a few boards. But the lands referred to above, have 
become so valuable that it seems that there is an understand- 
ing that only the claims of those actually residing on the lots, 
will be considered available. Hence Drinkhoft’s anxiety to 
secure one by means of his men, Nelson and Peter Grimes, 
and his unpriacipled attempts to jump over other people’s 
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- romance as Miss Pardoe. Next to our old friend, the author 


. have seen. Her language is not quite simple and dramatic 


. “as tears streamed from her dim eyes.” 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-estreet, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 














The Prince and the Pedlar.—(Harper & Brothers.)— 
This is-the best historical romance that we have read for a 
long time. We are no friends to this species of composition. 
It is the favorite resort of writers, who either have no crea- 
tive powers of imagination, or who have but little acquaint- 
ance with the volume of nature. There are splendid excep- 
tions to this remark, and we think this book one of them. 
The story is well conceived and well written. The principal 
characters, Prince Rupert, the Pedlar, the hero, the heroine, 
and one or two others are powerfully drawn. There are 
masterly and spirited touches throughout the volumes. In- 
cident succeeds to incident, and we are moved and amused 
to the very close. With the omission of forty or fifty pages 
of old chronicle detail, which only clog and interrupt the 
main stream of the story, this ought to be classed among the 
most racy romances of the year. What we deem a sure cri- 
terion of merit, it will bear reperusing and more than once. 

Elvina, or the Nabob’s Wife.—(Lea & Blanchard.)— 
This appears to be one of those inoffensive novels, which no 
conscientious critic can either censure or commend,—diffuse 
and forceless—such as Anna Maria Porter poured forth with 
industry so inexhaustible. We say appears, for we could 
not and would not read more than twenty pages. Our pub- 
lishers would derive much advantage, we think, if they would 
employ some judicious, literary gentleman to examine their 
reprints. At any rate, their readers would be thus preserved 
from many a wearisome and worthless volume. 

Romance of the Harem.—(Carey & Hart.)—These are 
entertaining volumes of Eastern story. We are happy to 
welcome them from a writer so familiar with that region of 


of Abel Alinut, we consider her developements of Turkish 
manners, feelings, and despotism as the most racy that we 


encugh for her speakers, though generally correct. Her 
first volume is superior to the second, the stories better con- 
structed, and their catastrophes, or denowements more satis- 
factory. We should vote for the omission of the “ Arab 
Steed,” the “ Last of the Janissaries,” and the “‘ Kingdom of 
the Mice.” The latter of these contains some shrewd wit 
and cutting sarcasm, and the others present some striking 
views of oriental tyranny, but we hate to be pained and ex- 
asperated through a long story, only to be disappointed at last. 

This book has two or three improprieties of expression, 
which we meet with in almost every English work we read, 
and not a few of our own country exhibit the same faults. 
Making the adverb while supply the place of the verb wile, 
is one of these vulgarisms. “I it was who whiled him hither.” 
— Are you only whiling away the time until the mid-day 
prayer?”—“She has whiled away two weary hours.”— 
“ Doubtlessly” for doubtless is bad.—“ As the tears streamed 
from her dim eyes.” This insertion of the article is as of- 
fensive as it is frequent and unnecessary. How much better, 
The following use 
of directly ia neither king’s or queen’s English, though con- 
tinually found in English books: ‘‘ Directly the Satrap dis- 
appeared, I gave orders.” That is, “ the moment, or as soon 
as the Satrap disappeared.” 

The Huguenot.—(Harper & Brothers.)—The author of 
of this work, G. P. R. James, Esqr., is one of the most volu- 
minons writers of the last ten or fifteen years, and one of the 
most popular. He cannot justly claim the rare distinction of 
GENIvs, we think, but TALENT, fine talent, ennobled by mo- 
ral and religious principle, he may claim and have his claim 
allowed. We have read most of his romances once, but 
never, with the exception of the “ Gipsy,” have we been able 
to give one of them a second reading. “‘ De Lorme” delighted 
us on our first perusal. Two years afterward, we took it up 
again, but it dragged so intolerably, that we laid it aside— 
perbaps for ever. Our maxim is, that first-rate works may 
make a strong impression on the first reading, but are always 
more attractive on repeated perusals. Take the Italian of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, as one of the best examples that occur to us. 

This deficiency of permanent interest,—what is its cause? 


the mystic power of genius. He can elaborate, but he cannot 
create. Talent can do much in producing fac-similes of 
genius, but these resemblances are either flaring or dims and 
even the fastidious freshness they may sometimes possess, 
fades away on minute examination. The leaden hue, that is 
their natural complexion, will come out and be the stationary 
color. They have not the fiery vigor, which Virgil attributes 
to the soul, and their origin is not from heaven. 


But there is another mortal defect, which must counteract 
the lasting popularity of James, as well as that of his own 
day. It is the same defect that neutralizes the interest, not 
to sayannihilates the interest, of so many romances, both Eng 
lish and American ;—we mean his overwhelming mass of ir- 
relevant matter. Book-making may seem an unkind term, 
but it is either that literary sin, or unskilfulness in telling a 
story. Many lovers of fiction there are, the best friends too 
of an imaginative writer, who will not submit at all to the 
mongrel union of history and imagination, fiction and fact ; 
they view it as an imposition, and turn from it as from any 
other imposture ; in their minds it is the annihilation of the 
peculiar merit of both species of writing; while there are 
many more, who pursve a middle course, amounting to a re- 
sult nearly similar:—they overleap paragraphs, pages, and 
whole chapters of the prosy and wearisome details. What 
ts the consequence? It is inevitably this: If the writer has 
a story worth telling, which by the way is a rare occurrence, 
both he and his readers contrive in this way to ruin it. The 
writer makes two volumes of one, and his reader skips more 
than the half of both. Such a writer deserves to have such a 
reader, or none. Who can support such mountain masses 
as overload Cromwell, Cualavar, and ninety others of the last 
hundred volumes of fiction? Indeed, there is scarcely a 
greater nuisance in literature than this kind of historical ro- 
mances. Even in Scott, who has avoided the evil we com- 
plain of more than his brethren, how immense would be the 
advantage of excluding his loads of irrelevant matter! You 
sometimes read fifty or a hundred pages before the interest 
begins. How easy and how advantageous it would be to 
send all this old chronicle stuff posting back to Holinshed 
and Froissart! 

“The Huguenot,” like most of the preceeding novels of 
James, is open to this censure. He seems, from what he 
says in the dedication, to have had some misgiving himself. 
He tries to invalidate the objection, but fails. This tale dis- 
covers the author’s industry and good principles, but they are 
often borne down by the burden of historical researches,— 
as intrusive as unwelcome,—and of course, as a whole, it 
produces a mixed impression, sometimes that of dulness, 
sometimes a mediocrity of attraction, and sometimes a genu- 
ine interest. 


Tales illustrating the Passions—(Lea & Blanchard.) 

















SL, 
The Knickerbocker-—We have heretofore exhausted all 
terms of praise in speaking ef this Magazine. The April 
number appeared in excellent season, filled with excellent 
articles. The Editor’s table is always attractive, being piled 
up with the best and rarest literary delicacies and dainties. 
We do not particularly admire the metaphorical style of the 
leading paper. The subject is important, and facts are use- 
fully displayed ; but the thoughts of the writer stalk along as 
awkwardly as country boobies in court dresses. In trying to 
be very fine and very dignified, they xppear to be as slovenly, 
unmannered knaves as any in Christendom, They jostle 
each other in glorious confusion. The article is a specimen 
of what may be called * the fuddled style,” each sentence 
seems to have taken “a drop too much.” It is illustrated bye 
map, which was probably contributed at the same time. It 
is becoming in the Editor, on such an occasion, to “ bless the 
giver, and not look the gift horse in the mouth.” After “ the 
battle of Long Island,” we were attracted by Mr. Geoffrey 
Crayon’s second contribution, called “ Wolfert’s Roost.” It 
is tedious and dull, bating two or three out-breaks of fun, in 
the author’s quaint manner. It was our intention to transfer 
to these columns this series of papers, as soon as possible 
after the first appearance of each. Upon second thougnts, 
we relinquished the idea, concluding that it would be hardly 
fair, gratuitously to avail ourselves of what was, doubtless, 
obtained by a pretty round sum. Had we seen the present 
paper, we should have been deprived of this opportunity of 
displaying our courtesy en this occasion ; for we never should 
have dreamed of copying it, had we the Editor’s consent to 
do so fifty times repeated. As critics are not disposed to 
write down Mr. Irving, we hope he will not show farther dis- 
position to do so himself, by running off any more such 
screeds of stupidity in the Knickerbocker. The. joke about 
discovering old Dutch records is somewhat rusty. Why not 
brighten up and give us an original sketch or two from nature ? 

“The Trespasser in Maine’’ is worth to a Magazine fifty 
times as much as Mr. Crayon’s old furbishings. It is fresh, 
spirited, racy, vigorous. We hope to see the hand of the 
author again and again giving life and animation to these 
pages. Let him write a dozen more such tales as this, and 
he would put together a volume that would be worth gold in 
heaps to a publisher. 

About one page of the verse in this number rises above 
mediocrity—the remainder sinks much below it. We mar- 
vel a little that an editor with so cultivated a taste and appre- 
hensive a judgement as Mr. Clark, should not exercise both 
a little more severely with regard ta his choice of poetry. 
There are other prose articles, besides those above mention- 
ed, which are worthy of notice, and add to the general in- 
terest of the number. We are happy to hear of the largely- 
increased circulation of the Knickerbocker. 





Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie.—This work by 





a loss for materiel. It is however free from the fault of the 
Huguenot. Though mere sketches, some of these tales are 
strong and interesting sketches, a thousand-fold more racy, || 
and by consequence they are likely to be a thousand-fold more 
popular. They are highly honorable to head and heart. 
When the author writes again, may he carry on as unbroken 
a continuity of story through his two volumes. 


This volume, too, is by James, for a man of talent is never at | 


| 
| 


It was our intention to have whispered a word or two in 
the ear of our American manufacturers of fiction, as pithy 
and profitable to them as to our critical selves, but the brief 
suggestions we have now made, seem to render it for the 
present unnecsssary. If they wish to have us to welcome 
their stories,—and what writer does not?—they must contrive 
to make them stories,—real, bona fide stories, and not the 
spurious brood of fiction and fact, prosy prattle and no sub- 
stance, such as we are too often obliged to turn out of doors. 
We would say to these “‘ potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
our very noble and approved good masters,” Do not waste 
your powers in blending what is incompatible. Give us as 
much legitimate history as you please, but for truth’s sake, 
and in the name of all entertainment and propriety, do not 
mix it up with imagination. History may be the acorn, but 
not the tree. Give us, if you are able, legitimate novels and 
romances, such as have a universal interest, such as have in- 
vention, character, incident, description, true developements 
of human emotion ;—but never attempt to write a story till 





One cause we have intimated already, the author’s want of 


Charles F. Hoffman, published by Bentley in London, in two 
handsome volumes octavo, has been welcomed by the loudest 
commendations of the British press. The London Atlas, in 
an article of considerable length, says of some of the scenes, 
that they are worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa, spirited, 
intense, beautiful; and expatiates upon the effect of the grand 
and sublime scenery of America, as communicating a new 
impetus to the mind of the imaginative author. The London 
Examiner, a journal whose critical opinions are regarded 
with the highest respect, observes that the book deserves to 
be ranked with the very best of those somewhat rare contri- 
butions for which English literature has to thank American 
men of letters; that it has a spirit, to which originality gives 
zest and flavor, and that it is, what American books seldom 
are, the genuine and unforced growth of its own soil. It 
adds that Mr. Hoffman’s knowledge of the wild sports, the 
imaginative legends, the stirring accidents, the most startling 
scenes, of his own country is greatly enriched by his vein of 
attendant enthusiasm. He has so much belief in whatever he 
writes, that all who are disposed to place sincere faith in him 
will find it very worthily bestowed. 

The British Naval and Military Gazette observes, “ If 
there be any men whose lives present more striking scenes 
of adventure, hardship, stubborn endurance, and imminent 
peril, than those of the red Indians of North America, they 
will be found among the Backwoodsmen and other settlers 











you have one to write. ‘ 


in the Far West, whose encroschments ere gradually enni- 
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hilating tlié original tribes. Their career furnishes the rarest 
elements for romantic narrative, such as in the present work 
Mr. Hoffman has provided for the wonder and gratification 
of his readers. The scenery, which forms the back ground 
of the story, enhances, by reason of its vastness, and its 
wild and strange character the attraction inherent in the 
mysterious incidents, arising in almost every page of this 
singular work. It has seldom indeed been our lot to peruse 
a work of more varied and absorbing interest than that now 
before us.” 

The work is also lavishly praised in the Atheneum, the 
Literary Gazette, the Court Journal, the Parthenon, and 
the Spectator, which devotes three columns to its review. 
This distant and uninfluenced commendation is a surety of 
the excellence and interest of the volumes. Why have they 
not been published in this country? They would have a 
rapid and extensive sale. 





The New-York Historical Society.—The concluding lec- 
ture of this Society’s course was given on Thursday evening 
last, by George Folsom Esq. ‘on the life and voyages of 
Americus Vespuccius.’ We have all imbibed an erroneous 
idea with regard to this navigator. The Spanish historians 
were the first to promulgate it, that the glory of the previous 
discovery of America by Columbus, might not be dimmed. 
The English historians readily coincided with the aspersions 
of the Spaniards, and to thisday, Americus Vespucciusis not 
considered entitled to any glory, and that the name our con- 
tinent bears was wrongfully bestowed on it. Mr. Folsom re- 
moved much of the prejudice heretofore existing on this sub- 
ject, and showed that Vespuccius was as enterprising, as any 
who followed Columbus. He was the first to discover our 
continent, though he did not extend his discoveries. . 

The researches of Mr. Folsom in our Geographical His- 
tory are of much importance. We have not, at the present, 
day, a single work that embraces the whole subject; but we 
are glad to see that the learned Van Humboldt has just com- 
pleted his work on the subject, in cour volumes ; which is the 
most extensive publication of the kind. In this however, 
sufficient importance is not attached to our ante-Columbian 
history, nor are the voyages of Vespuccius, Cabot, Raleigh, 
and other early navigators, given in sufficient detail. We are 
glad that these subjects are attracting attention among us. 
They form proper themes for Lectures, and may be rendered 
amusing as well as instructive. The New-York Historical 
Society is doing much through its members in historical and | 
antiquarian research. Let it pursue the course adopted this 
season, and it will take the lead of all similar institutions in | 
the country. 


The Lady's Book.—We are indebted to Mrs. S. J. Hale 
as well as to its New-York publisher for several numbers of 
this interesting journal. It employs the pens of many talented 
writers of both sexes; and we perceive, in the last number, 
@ sonnet communicated by Ebenezer Elliot, the celebrated 
English corn law rhymer. The Editor is a lady whose talents 
and labors have been long and most favorably known to the 
Ameriean public, and she imparts to the work a zest and 
spirit, which keeps up an unflagging interest. (Israel Post 
Bowery. ) 

Bentley's Miscellany.—This periodical has passed into the 
editorial hands of W. Harrison Ainsworth, author of Rook- 
wood, Jack Shepherd, &. ‘“‘ Boz,” in the number last is- 
sued by Mrs. Lewer, commends his “ two year’s offspring” 
to the public. The Miscellany is always reprinted in this 
country by Mrs. Lewer with admirable dispatch. 


“The Layman’s Legacy, or Twenty-five Sermons on Im- 








portant Subjects, by Henry Fitz.”—Such. is the title of a! 


work just published, which seems well calculated to attract 
and reward attention. Its author, Mr. Henry Fitz, is widely 
known te a class of readers as the Editor of a Universalist 
paper published in this city, some fifteen to five years since, 
entitled “‘The Gospel Herald.” His views remain un- 
changed. Mr. F. is a bold, original and forcible writer, and 
well calculated to be a popular and effective one. His 
prominent fault is a tendency to harsh judgement upon those 
who differ from him on the points under discussion. Those 
who take an interest in the discussion of the various ques- 


tions concerning the Future State of Man, the Duration of 














Divine Punishment, Predestination, the Resurrection, the 
Atonement, the Unity of God, &c. &c., which have agitated 
the Christian world for fifteen centuries, will find in “ The 
Layman’s Legacy” a vigorous presentment of one side of 
those questions and a powerful adversary to the other.—(The 
book is published by P. Price, 130 Fulton-st., in a large and 
substantial duodecimo of 400 pages. Price $1.) 


Wilson's Ornithology.—Otis, Broaders & Co., of Boston, 
have in press a new, fully and elegantly illustrated edition of 
this splendid work. We sincerely trust that so laudable an 
enterprise will meet with an encouragement commensurate 
with its merit. 











Grandjean’s Composition.—M. Auguste Grandjean, No. 
1 Barclay street, of whom, many months since, we spoke in 
terms of high but richly-merited laudation, has succeeded in 
bringing his world-renowned “‘ Compesition for the Hair” to 
the last degree of perfection. He now imparts to it a per- 
fume, which is more delectable to the sense than 


“ Sabean ordors from the spicy shores 
Of Araby, the blest.” 


He has taken the very spirit out of the innermost bosom of 
the rose, and diffused it most insinuatingly into the mysterious 
heart ef his discovery. Nothing could be more exquisitely 
odoriferous; and no lover, who would captivate the fair, 
should make his advances, unperfumed with this “ precious 
ointment.” 

There is this grand merit, too, in Mr. Grandjean’s discovery. 
It is real—there is not the least empiricism in the inventor 
or the invention. Let every one, whose eye lights on this 
paragraph, look at the advertisement in our columns and in- 
stantly put the truth of our praises to the test. He will find 
himself, if destitute of hair, not miraculously but slowly and 
surely supplied; and even if his locks be as abundant as 
Sampson’s, before they were shorn by the false Dalilah, he 
will find that they will acquire a curl, a softness and a grace- 
ful flow, of which he never dreamed them susceptible, before 
his application of this incomparable composition. 





EPITAPH ON A TOMB-STONE IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

In the mournful instances of human frailty, concording to 
demonstrate the destiny: also as a baneful occurrence of both, 
and of an unshaken resolution, and unusual disappointment. 

Here lies the no more to be animated and everlasting re- 
mains of Apollus Nichol, born in Smithtown Ap! 11. 1776, 
the same month 1811 departed and entered up to the ele- 
mentary menstruum of dissolution, naught Reserrection and 


|| Ascension. 


Conspicuous example of unavoidable fate, who after his 
having been tired of experiencing 8 months various deseases, 
in expectation to find alleviation to his painful existance, 
started in quest of relief, and firm in his resolution notwith- 
standing an inconsiderable distance, contended three weeks 
against the progressive obsticles of his painful situation. 
Disclosing his design to reach a dwelling, which his delusive 
considerance had flattered himself to find alleviance, the end 
of his distress and complicated misery, but unfortunately 
found the one of his days; accelerated by his bold attempt, 
and both his stranguary dropsical state, and the strenuous 
motion of the last vehicle which conveyed him to the one by 
whom he eagerly expected to be alleviated, and renew his 
existance prolongation ; but vain hope soon aborted! subject 
likewise to asthmatical affection, by a sudden violent parox- 
ism, effect of the combustive system stimulating the accumu- 
lated aqueous mass out of its recess, and which completely 
obstructing the airy passage, speedily produced suffocation, 
and that fatally; this incident terminated the earthly career, 
in putting a period to the painful life of the suffering venturing 
afflicted; sorrowful consequence which has insuperably ¢on- 
demned the one he so considerately intrusted with his corpo- 
real repair, to become of his desease passive spectator, in- 
stead of a desirous benefactor: predetermined in the witness 
which indubitably and peremptorily was to sustain the view 
of such sinister catastrophe, the inexorable parties manifested 
to only have afforded to their destined victim enough of vital 
faculty before reaching the spet where upon the =ninute resi- 
due of the last hour was to be exhausted, and for implacably 
having, after the fatal final thread cut off. ‘To memorize such 
a dismal event, the concern it has caused to the uuaccus- 
tcmed beholder; may this Stone relating the particulars, be 
of a consolatory nature to the surviving consort, and relations 
of the deseased, and help them to be in their privation, re- 
signed to the unalterable supreme will, and with fortitude sub- 
mit to the execution of its irrevocable decree. 


The above is transcribed verbatim et literatim. Itis quite 
az comprehensible as most eulogies, and cannot be sufficiently 
admired for its wonderful ornateness of style and entire 
originality of orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody.— 
It has one great quality of the sublime—obscurity. 





ee 

New Monthly Miscellauy.—P roposals have been published 
for the issuing of a new periodical to be entitled “‘ Colman’s, 
Monthly Miscellany” to be edited by Grenville Mellen and 
William Cutter, Esqrs. 





Counterfeit Post Notes—An extract of a letter from 
New Orleans, dated 24th March, published in the Star, 
gives the following information : 


“ My object in this, to-day, is to inform you of there be 
ing a large amount of altered Post Notes of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Rodney now in circulation in our city, and 
three Brokers purchased of them yesterday, say one $500) 
note and two of $1000 each; the Soudan is most beauti- 
fully done, and calculated to deceive the most careful.— 
In the first place, by examination, you will perceive that 
the plate of all the Post Notes of said Bank is the same 
for all denominations, and the amount of dollars filled up 
in writing, and the rascals. take out, by a liquid, all the 
filling up, and insert instead the desired amounts, so that 
no one could detect the deception; but there is one cir- 
cumstance alone which assure us of the fact, and which 
is, that no Post Note of a larger denomination than $100 
has ever been issued by the Bank. One of them was pre- 
sented to Mr. Goodwin, the former cashier of the Rodney 
Bank, and he observed that were he not aware of the fact 
that the Bank had not issued a Post Note for a larger 
amount than $100, he would have taken the altered note 
without hesitation.” 


Easy Method of detecting the Counterfeit Coin now in 
Circulation.—The following simple experiment, which 
has laid the foundation of ore of the most splendid of 
modern sciences, readily enables any person to discover 
spurious coin. Take a clean slip of common sheet zinc, 
about two inches by one-half, and lay it upon the tongue; 
place a genuine silver coin under the tongue, and on 
bringing the silver and zine together, a pungent and dis- 
agreeuble taste will be perceived. Substitute, now, a coin 
suspected to becounterfeit in the place of the genuine coin, 
and a very slight taste. ifany, will be perceived. The false 
coin of half dollars, dimes, and half dimes, is made mostly 
of German silver, and produces scarcely any galvanic ac- 
tion with a piece of zinc. The above test is almost infal- 
lible, and recommends itself for its simplicity. 

Fairfax County, (Va.) March, 1839. 








Mackerel Fishery.—We learn from the Portland Cour- 
ier, that the quantity of mackerel inspected and returned 
last year in Maine, was 22,446 barrels, and 2610 half bar- 
rels. The amount of tonnage employed in that state in 
the mackerel fishery, for the year ending September 30, 
1837, was 12,085 tons, and in the cod fishery, 19,246 tons. 
The Courier makes a statement of a fact of which we were 
previously ignorant, but the correctness of which we have 
no reason to doubt, viz:—“ that large preparations are 
making in some of the ports of Massachusetts fer an ex- 
tension of this ancient and important branch of New Eng- 
land enterprise; they are particularly encouraged to this 
pursuit at this time, by the increased demand for fish for 
exportation to the Western country, in consequence of the 
increased facilities for transportation.” [Boston Journal. 


The locomotive “ Syracuse” came over the Auburn and 
Syracuse Railroad, on Monday, with a party from that 
village. The engine worked satisfactorily, and on that 
part of the road which has received iron rails, ran with 
great facility andspeed. The entire road will be finished 
and put in operation within a as after the opening 
of navigation, when passengers will be transported he- 
tween the two villages, in an hour and a half, in the most 
comfortable and agreeable manner. 

The Syracuse and Utica Railroad will be opened in July, 
when there will be a continuous line of railroad communi} 
cations from Albany to Auburn, a distance of 171 miles, 
which will be traversed in from 12 to 15 hours. Our tra- 
veling friends will the make but two meals between this 
and New York. [Syracuse Journal. 


Gang of Counterfeiters taken.—We learn from the 
White Pigeon (Mich.) Republican that a gang of counter- 
feiters, to the number of BS or 36, have been arrested in 
that section. One of the party has turned State’s evidence, 
and given the names of forty or fifty. They are mostly 
from Ohio. 

Several have made their escape and others who have 
been taken made a desperate resistance. The Republican 
says, that the superintendent of the state prison is pre- 
pared to receive company, and that this haul will give 
Jacksonburgh a lift. (Buf. Com. Adv. 


A Grave Slap!—The Maumee Express hits Toledo under 
the fifth rib. "Tis said abroad the ‘most traveled roads’ all 
along the Maumee valley, lead to a similar bourne. The 
Maumee City man says: 

“A stranger passing through Toledo the other day, inquired 
his way to Monroe, Michigan. He was told totake the road 
that appeared plainest and the most traveled. He did so, 
and in the course of a few minutes, found himself in the bury- 





. ing ground.” 
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Seen — 
Free Negroes.—The Legislature of Alabama have passed 
an act prescribing that every free person of color arriving in 
that State, on board a vessel as cook, steward, mariner, or 
in any other employment, shall be immediately lodged in 
prison, and detained until the departure of the said vessel, 
when the captain thereof shall be bound under a heavy pen- 
alty, to take him away. If any free person of color thus sent 
away, shall return, he or she shall receive thirty-nine lashes, 
and if found within the State twenty days after such punish- 
ment, he or she shall be sold as a slave for any term not ex- 
ceeding one year. The captain of any vessel in which such 
free person of color shall arrive, shall give security in the sum 
of two thousand dollars, that he will take away the said free 
person of color. The 6th section makes it lawful for any 
person to seize and make a slave for life, to his own use, any 
free person of color, who may have come into the State of 
Alabama, after the 1st day of February, 1832, provided this 
section shall not take effect until the 1st day of August next. 
The 7th section makes it lawful for any person to seize upon 
and make a slave for life, any free person of color who may 
be found in the State of Alabama, after the passage of this 
act, and who shall have come into the State since its passage. 
Approved February 2, 1839. 








From tHe Frontier.—Things are in a sad state at the 
North. Hardly a night passes without a burning on one side 
or the other. On Friday of last week, a barn and shed owned 
by Charles Miller, of St. Armand, were burned down, together 
with their contents, consisting of eight horses, ten cows, two 
oxen, five calves, and a large quantity of hay. The Mibssis- 
skoui Standard says that the perpetrators of this act were 
traced several miles in the direction of Swanton, but that sus- 
picion does not fix upon any one in particular.—As a matter 
of course, this led to retaliation; and on the following night 
two barns were burned on this side—one of which, we be- 
lieve, was owned by John Barr, Esq. of Highgate. Two 
companions of the Highgate militia were under arms on Mon- 
day, and a gentleman who came through on Tuesday, informs 
us that excitement was at its highest pitch. We farther learn 
that the incendiaries on this side were in one instance recog- 
nized as belonging to the volunteers. They were fired upon 
and returned the shot, but without any effect on either side. 
A messenger has gone to Shoreham to represent the matter 
to Gov. Jenison. We hope his excellency will adopt prompt 
and efficient measures to bring to justice every individual con- 
cerned in these atrocious deeds, whether citizen or refugee. 

[Burlington Free Press. 





Shocking Fruits of Intemperance.—The N. Y¥. Coroner 
held an inquest on the body of a woman named Sarah 
Shaw, who died in a house in the rear of No. 126 Varick 
street. ‘The deceased had been a woman of intemperate 
habits, and was reduced to extreme poverty, and her death 
scene presented a sight truly appaling. The wretched 
couch on which she and her son, a child five years old, re- 
posed themselves, was composed of four chairs, covered 
with a piece of carpet, and in her death struggle which oc- 
curred during the night, she pushed one of the chairs from 
beneath her feet: and she was found lying dead, with her 
legs on the ground, and her head hanging across one of the 
chairs. And to add to the horror of the scene, her poor 
child lay asleep beside the body of its mother, and almost 
as stiff and lifeless from the cold. [Jour. of Com. 





New Counterfeit —We saw on Saturday a spurious bill, 
of the denomination of $3, purporting to be of the “ Ur- 
bana Banking Company, Ohio.” ‘The paper is bad and 
and the engraving coarse, so much so that a single glance 
will lead to its detection by any person at all acquainted 
with the genuine bills. The one which we saw was letter 
A, payable to W. Ward, aud dated June 3d, 1838 John 
H. James, President; and W. Burnham, Cashier. The 
names of Underwood, Ball, Spencer & Co. are upon the 
genuine bills as the engravers—these are omitted upon the 

purious notes. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Destructive Fire at Hudson.—The extensive old estab- 
lishment at Hudson, belonging to Messrs. Barnard, Curtis & 
Co. was destroyed by fire early Sunday morning—estimated 
loss $36,000. The fire commenced in a frame building fifty 
feet from the factory, and was no doubt the work of an incen- 
diary. [Hale’s News Book. 


Rev. J. N. Maffitt.—Some hundreds, it is said, have been 
converted at Louisville, and Madison, Indiana, during the 
last month or two, under the preaching of this eloquent divine. 
Among the Louisville converts we have heard the name of 
Mr. C. B. Parsons, the tragedian. [Lexington Intel. 








The Great Western steamship was spoken on the 21st 
ult. in long. 17 30, still on her passage to England, though 
26 days from this port. 

psd 

S. Colman, 8 Astor-House, has for sale ‘The American Fruit- 
Garden Companion,’ being a practical treatise on the Propagation 
and Culture of Fruit, adapted to the Northern and Middle States; by 
E. Sagers, Gardener, author of the ‘American Flower-Garden Com- 
panion,’ &c.—The raising of Fruit is fast becoming one of the great- 
est sources of wealth and comfort incident to our soil. For real and 
substantial excellence in all seasons, there is no fruit like the Appie, 





and in places where it does not grow to any perfection it is held in 
higher estimation than any other fruft. Even the London market is 
supplied with this fruit in a great measure from the United States; for 
it is conceded that it does not grow to any thing like the perfection in 
Great Britain that it attains with us. So with Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
&c. The author himself is a practical gardener, and with his pen and 
pruning-hook is making himself eminently useful. Every Farmer 
ought to have this book. 


07 From a thorough examination of Mr. Town’s ‘ Spelling and De 
finiog Book,’ particularly in its new and revised form, I have no hesi- 
tation in considering it as decidedly superior to any work of similar 
design with which I am acquainted in the whole compass of our cle- 
mentary literature. The original idea of the book is eminently hap- 
Py, and the execution shows it te have been carried out in a manner 
equally to be admired. GEO. BUSH, 

Prof, of Biblical and Oriental Literature, N. Y. University. 

T have examined Mr. Town’s Spelling-Book with considerable care, 
and have every reason to be pleased with the work. So far superior 
is it in fact to other books of the same class, that I feel no hesitation 
whatever in recommending it to general patronage. 

CHAS. ANTHON, Prof. of Languages, Colum. College. 

April 13, 1839. 











J. 8. Marsu will hereafter act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Ant- 
werp, N. Y. in place of C. B. Hoard, resigned. 

)Mr. Warren Woop will act as Agent for The New-Yorker at Dan- 
ry, Ct. in place of Rev. 8. C. BuLKELEY, who has removed to New- 
market, N. H. where, we trust, ho will still act in our behalf. 

Mr. Rozert Brown will hereafter act inour behalfin Albany. All 
persons to whom it may be more convenient te subscribe, or make 
payment to him than to us, are invited to do so. 

Joseru C. Futuer, Esq. P. M. will hereafter act as Agent for The 
New-Yorker at Peoria, Ill. in place of Mr. R. Hamlin, resigned. 

Mr. Wa. Wicks, of Cortland County, is authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions for The New-Yorker. 





Canution.—aAll persons are hereby warned against paying for 
The New-Yorker to J. D. Fitzgerald, \ate Agent for this paper, who 
appears to have added himself to a long list of those by whom we have 
been severely swindled. If he is yet in the land of the living, and not 
devoid of conscience, we once more call on him for an account of his 
doings. Any friend in the South or South-West, who may have seen 
him within the present year, will oblige us by giving information of 
his whereabout. 

> Mr. Peter Schermerhorn will please cali and settle. 


i> Gentlemen who write us to forward a missing number of our 
paper, to change the direction, or any thing of the sort, will not re- 
fuse to pay the Postage. There are persons who have the littleness 
to do it, and who wonder why their requests are not attended to. The 
reason is that their letters are not taken from the Post Office. 








FAarcied, 

On Monday the &th inst., Joseph Stuchfield to Elizabeth Wither- 
spoon, both of this city. 

On the 9th inst., Abraham Riker, jr. to Saath Ann Dodgshun, both 
of this city. 

On the Toth inst., the Rev. Lewis P. W. Balch, to Anna, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hon. William Jay. 

On the 10th inst., George Hammond to Rebecca, daughter af Joseph 
Giraud. 

Ou the 10th inst. Stephen T. Northmam to Mary B., daughter of 
David Fairbanks. 





Died, 

On the 10th inst. Thos. Allen, in the 29th year of his age. 

Also, Captain Edward Holmes, in the year of his age. 

Also, Elizabeth Thurston, aged 61 years. 

On the 11th inst. Calvin Blanchard, in the 4th year of his age. 

At Northampton, Mass., on the 16th inst Sophia H. Lyman, aged 51. 

At Tallahassee, Florida, on the 25th March, Otis Fairbanks, ksq. 

—  _—— ______ 

7 THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED—BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
for March. The present number contains contributions from the 
most eminent authors; and the following notices show that there will 
be no lack of interest in the succeeding numbers: 

Mr. Ainsworth will commence a new story in our next number, un- 
der the title of ‘Guy Fawkes,’ which will be, like ‘Oliver Twist’ and 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ illustrated by George Cruikshank. ‘Jack Shep- 
pard,’ by the same author, will be continued from month to mouth, 
until it be completed in our pages. Among other attractions to be 
given to the future numbers of this ‘iodical werk, the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig, the celebrated author of ‘The Subaltern,’ will constantly con- 
tribute to its pages. A new story will be commenced in our next 
number, from the pen of a popular author, under the signature of 
‘Mask.’ It will be called ‘Collin Clint,’ aud will be illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. é 

Articles will also coeur forthwith by the followi: ular writers: 
Mrs. Trollope, Samuel Lover, . Dr. Maginn, J. ade, Esq. Ty- 
rone Power, Esq. Haynes Bailey, - George Hogarth, Esq. Captain 
Medwin, Charles Whitehead, Esq arrison Ainsworth, Eeq. Mrs. 

re, M. Le Gros, ‘Father Prout,’ Henry Mayhew, Esq. ‘The Old 
Sailor,’G. Dance Esq. Mrs. Torre Holme, J. Hamilton Rey nolds, Esq. 
Richard Johns, Eeq. ‘Joyce Jocund.’ In our present number will be 











found a contribution from the pen of a distinguished author, whose | 


roductions, even without the signature of ‘I’. M. would be immo- 
viately recognized. Thomas sby, who has so powerfully aided 
us from the commencement by his unrivaled ‘ Legends,’ promises to 
give us, in future numbers, more of his productions, which are always 
so popular. In the present number will be found the commencement 
of a story by ‘Quip,’ called ‘Vincent Eden, or the Oxonian,’ which 
will in future be illustrated by Cruikshank. ‘The Isis,’ with which 
the author of this story was connected, will for the future be incorpo- 
rated with our Miscel any. 


(> Blackwood's and the Metropolitan Magazines for March will 
be published in a few days, by MRS. LEWER, 
april 13. corner of Pine-st. and way. 


7 THE following valuable and interesting works ape embraced in 
a library of fifty volumes, abundantly illustrated with engravings on 
steel and wood, and substantially bound. They are contawed in a 
well-made and beautiful book-case with a lock and key, and sold for 
twenty dollars, 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
Published by Hanrer & Brotnenrs, & Olif-st, New-York. 

The Rtioding is presented to the country as the eommencement of 
alibrary for schools, designed to embrace, when completed, several 
soaeres es and compiled with s; reference to the 
wants of the youth of our country. It will include in the ra of its 
subjects works in the various ts of knowledge enone futer~ 
esting and useful to the great body of the people, including . 
voyages and travels, biography, natural history, the phpeieal, tan 
lectual, moral, and political ulture, manufact arts, 
commerce, the belles lettres, and the history and philosophy of edu- 


cation. 
. HISTORY. 
~ wien ef Ancient and Modern Egypt. By Rev. M. Russell, LL. D. 
gs. 
atestine, or the Holy Land, from the earliest jod to the present time. 
ion i; ame, Lh -* Parke, “* ames, a 
ry and the . PRI Esq. 
History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern, By Andrew Crichton 2 vol. 


"The Ohinees, A genera! Dexeription of the F Chine 
re of and its I 
habitants. By John F. Davis, F.R. 8. 2vols. bt - 

Ameri History. By the author of * American Lessons ;’ 3 
vols. wiih engravings, 

American Revolution. By B. B. Thatcher, E-q. 

History of New York. py Any Dunlap; 2 vols. with engravings. 

History of Virginia. By Uncle Philip. Engravings, 

A Historical Account of the Glreamnavigation of the Globe, 

t ccount e Circumnay 

Narrative of Discove and Adventure in A Africa, from the ‘ediet we 
fe —-— Gua By Professor Jameson, James Wilsen, and Hugh Murray , 

eqns. ngs. 

Lives and Voyages of Early N Portraits. 

A Lif f Wang, 3 x Paulding, Bag 2 vol 

e 0) y J. au q q 

Life of Napoleon ene. ag. G ‘Lock har 2 vols. Portraits. 

Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great. By Jobn Barrow, Esq. Portrait. 
on ry and Actions of Alexander the Great. By Rev. J. Williams, A. 

; Wilh @ map. 
Life of Oliver Cromwell, By Rev. M.Russell, LL.D. 2 vols. Portrait 
Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. By Mrs.Jameson. 2 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature: or, Hints of Inducement 
to the study of Natura) Productions and Appearances, in their connections 
aud relations. By Robert Médie. Engtavings. 
The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures of a father and mother and 
four sons on a desert island, 2 vols. ay, 
‘The American Forest; or, Uncle Philip's with the Chil- 
America. Numerous engravings. 

‘The Natural History of Insects. 2 vols. ———- 

Natural! History ; or, Tools and Trades among Inferior Animals, Engra. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preservation of Health, and 
to the Improvement of Physical ental Education. By A. e, M.D. 

Letters of Euler on different subjects of Natural Phi - Translated 
by Munte: ; with Notes and a Life of Euler by Sir David Brewster; and ad- 
ditional com ty Joho. Sciesom, LL. D.; with a Glossary of Scientific 
. vols. gs. 

The Earth: its Phyvical’ Condition and most Remarkable Phenomena. 


By W. M. Higgins. avings. 
y se INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE. 
Inquiries concerning the lotellectual Powers, and the Investigation o f 
bererombie, M F.R.S. With 


Truth. By John Al M.D. vestions. 
Un the Tnpeovenent of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge, By 
Thomas Dick, LL. D. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings By J. Abercrombic,M.D.F.R.S, 
BELLES LETTRES. 
Lectures on General Literature, Poetry, &c. By J. Montgomery. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Indian Traits ; being sketches of the Manners. Customs, an’ Character of 
the North American Natives. By B.B. Thacher. 2vols, E 
Perils of the Sea; being Authentic Narratives of Remarkable and 


Engravings. 





ing Disasters upon the Deep. E ings. 
The Poor R.ch Man and the Poor Man. By MissC. M. Sedgwick. 
The Discovered. By Mary Hughs. Engravings. 
The ofa Genius. By Mra. rivfland. ravi 
Th- Whale-Pishery and the Polar Sas By Uncle Philip. 2vols. En- 
Gravings. 


Extract from a Circular of Gen. John A. Diz, Secre of State 
and Superintendent of Common Schools, to the Districts of New-York, 
containing instructions and explanations relative to the recent Act of 
the Legislature making an sees for the establishment of 
School Libraries throughout the State : 

“The object in view (school libraries) will probably be best an- 
swered by having books suitable me me of all ages above ten or 
twelve years, though the proportion for those of mature age ought to 
be by far the greatest. Frequent application having been made to the 
Superintendent for a list of books suitable for a li , he ventures 
to name, at the end of this circular, a series which he thinks may be 
advantageously selected for the districts. This series has been a 











ed and published in the city of New-York, under the Direction of the 
American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and arrange- 
ments will probably be made by the publishers (Harper & Brothers) 
to place in the several Counties of the State a sufficient number of 
volumes to supply the anticipated demands of the districts. The se- 
ries consists of s judiciously selected, and embracing a variety of 
subjects of the general descri heretofore designated by the Su- 
perintendent, and containing matter suited to persons of almost all 
” 


es. 
a, a of a Letter from his yf Governor Marcy : , 
“The selection (the American # Library) is, in my opinion, 
very judicious ; and its introduction into school cannot but be 
very useful to the great cause of popular education, | feel a very 
lively interest for the success of that cause, and regard your publica- 
tions essential to it.” April6 2 


EW WORK ON EGYPT AND ARABIA PETRZA.— Just pub- 
lished by JOHN 8. TAYLOR, Brick Church Chapel, * Jmpres- 
sions of Travel in Egyptand Arabia Patrea,’ by Alexandor Dumars ; 
translated from the French by Mrs. E.8.Gould, This work was writ- 
ten by a very distinguished French author, and translated a lady 
well qualified for the task ; aad will be found well worthy pan 
attention. April 6.2 


HRENOLOGY.—This even’ 








Mr. Combe will commence a se- 
in the Stuyvesant Insti- 
on Wed 





W. T. SMITH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, Columbus, Colorado 
Cc , Texas. All ies or other business entrusted to 
him will be fakiblutly skconded to. = april 13. 
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ALLEGRETTO CoN GRazioso. 





On thy fair be - sem, silver lake, The wild spreads snowy sail ; 
swan his 


thy fair 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north wind, leave the foam, 
And eurl uround the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home: 


= som, waveless omen, nipping paddle echoes far, 


THE SILVER LAKE. 
POETRY BY PERCIVAL. 


And flashes 





SECOND VERSE. 





Avouné breast the ripples 


the moonlight 
gl 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 

@h! I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds of morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er. 


| 
| 
| 


_ a 


As dewn ‘before the gale: 
’ he bears 


DA CAPO. 





And bright the po-lar star. 
: reficcts 




















Tue Docs or TweeDsmuir.—There used formerly to be at 
the kirk of Tweedsmuir, in Peeblesshire, as many dogs as there 
were men, on account of the difficulty which the farmers and 
shepherds of that pastoral district had in preventing their dogs 
from following them. The dogs, in general, behaved pretty 
well, and lay below the seats; still, noisy quarrels among 
them sometimes took place; and on occasions the min- 
ister had to order the le to turn out the disturbers of the 

With these exceptions, they kept in tolerably good 
order till the congregation was going to disperse. From long 
attendance at church, they knew when this breaking up was 
about to take place. The signal for uproar was the rising of 
the minister in the pulpit to pronounce the blessing. As soon 
as he did so, they used to rush pell-mell to the door, barking 
and screeching for joy to be let loose, and therefore not a 
word could be heard. At length, the mimster, honest man, 
bethought himself of a plan to get quit of these disturbances. 
He told the members of the congregation that it would be 
better for them all to keep their seats till the ing benedic- 
tion was over, and then they would rise walk leisurely 
out. This was tried, and it did remarkably well; however, 
it happened one day that the minister of the parish was ab- 
sent, and a stranger was in the pulpit, who, when he arose to 
pronounce the blessing after the last psalm, was surprised to 
see the congregation continue sitting, which is against all rule 
and custom. At last an old gray-haired shepherd called out 
to him—*‘ Ou, just go on, sir, go on; we are only sitting a wee 
to cheat the dowgs; but when you have done, we ’Il rise and 
go out quietly.” 





Picture or War.—I shall select but one description of a 
battle scene amongst the myriads which present themselves 
onevery hand. It is from ‘Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War,’ and relates to the scene after the storming of Badajoz: 
“‘ Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness wuich 
tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s ism. Shameless ra- 
pacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty and murder, 
shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, impreca- 
tions, the hissing of fires burstivg from the houses, the crash- 
ing of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets used 
in violence, resounded for two days and nights in the streets 
of Badajoz! On the third, when the city was sacked, when 
the soldiers were exhausted by their excesses, the tumult 
rather subsided than was quelled, the wounded were then 
looked to, the dead disposed of! Five thousand men and 
officers fell during the siege, and of these, including seven 
hundred Portugese, three thousand five hundred had been 
stricken in 


the assault. Let any man picture to himself this 








frightful carnage taking place in a space of less than a hun- 
dred yards square. Let him consider that the slain died not 
all suddenly, nor by one manner of death; that some perish- 
ed by steel, some by shot, some by water; that some were 
crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon, 
some dashed to atoms by the fiery explosions; that for hours 
this destruction was endured without shrinking, and that the 
town was won at last; let any man consider this, and he 
must admit that a British army bears with it an awful power.” 
I may fairly ask, did Christianity ever contemplate such a 
scene as this? The wounded were three days and nights 
bleeding to death—and so were they at Waterloo; and I am 
entitled to ask, where was it not so? 


‘Cold was the bed where many a graceful form 
That day was stretched by Death’s relentless storm ; 
In heaps they lay, and agonized with pain, 

Piled with the corpses of their comrades slain. 

No heart, affectionate and kind, was there, 

To soothe their spirits with a parting’ prayer ; 

No watchful eye beheld thei- final hour, 

Save that All-seeing and Almighty Power, 

Before whose judgement-seat they took their stand, 

War in their heart and vengeance in their hand.’ 
From a Specch at the Peace Society’s Meeting. 





Tre Fate or a GamsLter.—We extract from a foreign 
paper the following account of the melancholy censequences 
of indulging a propensity for gaming, as illustrated in the 
melancholy fate of a Bohemian nobleman : 

“‘ The dreadful passion for gambling has lately made ano- 
ther victim in Bohemia. The young Count J. B. Gravallasky 
had two years ago inherited 15,000,000 francs. He was then 
in his twenty-fifth year, and always in gaming-houses. He 
lost at Milan 500,000 florins; at Vienna 800,000 florins; at 
Prague 300,000 florins. This severe lesson. instead of tem- 
pering his passion, made it still stronger. He sold his fur- 
niture, then his estates, and even the revenues to arise from 
the dominions composing his birth-right for one hundred 
years, which property could not be alienated. All his money 
he lost also. Reduced to misery, and always dreaming of 
the possibility of winning back the immense fortune he had 
lost, he committed the serious crime of forging bills of ex- 
change. He was at Gratz, and there he found means to ne- 
gotiate, to Messrs. Clarenheim & Co. in that town, bills on 
which he had affixed the false signatures of the bankers— 
Reynenberger Brothers—at Vienna. One of the partners of 
this rich house arrived on the szme day at Gratz, and in- 








formed the Messrs Clarenheim that they were the dupes of § 
a sharper. Next morning the Count Gravallasky was ar- 
rested, but a short time after he found means to escape. He 
left Gratz, and went to Beraun, where he assumed the name 
of Karrner, and passed for a cabinet-maker. He lived there 
quite in retirement ; but, being distovered, he was put in con- 
tinement, and, on the night of the 19th, or morning of the 
20th December, he strangled himself with a silk handkerchief.” 








Pearts anp D1amonDs.—We read more of pearls than 
of diamonds in ancient authors. The ancients had not skill 
enough to make the most of diamonds ; and the art of engrav- 
ing on them is not older than the sixteenth century. The 
mest remarkable of modern pearls is that in the Spanish 
Treasury, called the Pilgrim. It was in the possession of a 
merchant, who had paid for it one thousand crowns. When 
he went to offer it for sale to Philip IV. the king said, “‘ How 
could you venture to give sv much fora pearl?” the merchant 
replied, “I knew there was a king of Spain in the world.” 
Philip, pleased with the flattery, ordered him his own price. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Tue New Yorker is published in two forms—The Folio or the 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- 
rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, Two Fifty in advance, or Five 
Dollars for two copics. Asa further inducement to uniting in subscrip - 
tions, five copies will be sentfor Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in ad- 
vance, and any larger number in proportion. 

The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger 
and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number contains 
sixteen large pages of three coluinns each, including a page of popular 
Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample volumesol 
416 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dollars a year, or 
Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten 
Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited 
eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 

H. GREELEY, & CO. Publishers, 
No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 
Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 








0 Ricnarp Loucks will hereafter act as Agent for the New-Yorker 
at Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

Geo. J. Garpner (at Redfield’s bookstore) will hereafter act as 
Agent for The New-Yorker at Syracuse, in place of D. P. Phelps, re- 
signed. 
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